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Furope has a host of delightful holiday 
resorts, but you will never see the Southern 
Cross blazing above them at night or schools 
of flying fish leaping and darting over the sea 
on a lazy summer day. 


A holiday in the friendly sunshine of South 
Africa—this mysterious and magnetic land— 
is a welcome change from the routine of over- 
familiar places. Everything is so different, so 
novel, so inspiringly fresh. 


Apart from scenic worders such as no other 
corner of the world can show, there are 
modern towns, fashionable coast resorts and 
quiet hamlets with delightful bathing beaches 
where you may enjoy surf-riding on broad 
Indian rollers. In the immense Game Reserve 
you can enjoy a thrill such as no other country 
can afford you—the experience of meeting 
the wild denizens of the jungle face to face in 
perfect safety. And far from least important, 
there is the ever-present appeal of the Native 
life, whether you meet it smiling with childish 
good humour from behind a tray or in the full 
measure of enthralling mysticism in Native 
villages remote from civilisation. 


The Empire Exhibition at Johannesburg makes 
1936 a particularly good year to visit South 
Africa and very attractive fares are being 
offered in consequence. Full particulars may 
be obtained from leading Travel Agents or 
South African Railways, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, W C. 2. 
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A unique opportunity of viewing what is 
perhaps the finest collection: of authentic 
antiques ever gathered together for sale unde: 


one roof. 
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British and Foreign Bible Socie 
AUTUMN MEETING 


KINGSWAY HALL, ~ Wc. 





Chairman: 
THE HON. QUINTIN HOGG. 
Speakers: 
BARON VON DER ROPP 
(of Berlin) 


“ Christ and Youth in New Germany.” 


THE BISHOP IN HONG KONG 


(The Rt. Rev. R. O. Hall, M.C.) 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28th, 
1936, at 7 p.m. 


Music by Kingsway Hall Choral Society. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


Tickets obtainable from 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Will you help to transfer him from desolation to a good 
home, where he will be weil fed, clothed and educated, 
and trained to be a useful citizen ? 


During the last 93 years, 33,500 poor boys 
and girls have passed through the Society's 
Homes and Training Ship. 


H.M. THE KING, 
when Prince © of 
Wales, as President 
of the Society, said: 
“IT do commerd this 
the 
public for their con- 


Institution to 


tinued assistance, and 
I would remind them 
thal it is supported 
by voluntary contri- 
butions.” 





PLEASE SEND A DONATION 
TO HELP — GREAT WORK 


rn: OM. THE KING 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
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Sunday Times 


The Best Informed Sunday Newspaper 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWERS 
IN NEXT SUNDAY’S 
ISSUE : | 


E. F. Benson: Our Magistrates 

Sir Arthur Keith: Prehistoric Africa 
Rebecca West: The Tichborne Trial 

G. B. Stern: All the Dogs of My Life 
Sheila Kaye-Smith: William Hogarth 

Sir Frederick O’Connor: Big Game Hunting 
Shane Leslie: Marie Bashkirtseff 

Sir E. Denison Ross: Turkey 

E. H. Carr: Count Bernstorff’s Memoirs 


More books are reviewed in the “SUNDAY TIMES” 
than in any other newspaper. Every week there is 
an article on some outstanding book by Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy, most distinguished of literary critics to-day. 
Others who regularly contribute reviews include Edward 
Shanks, J. M. Bulloch, Ralph Straus, Milward Kennedy 
and Doreen Wallace. 
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November 2-16 ) 


“Sunday Times” Book Exhibition 
Dorland Hall, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
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BEFORE AND AFTER—BY WARING & GILLOy 
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ANY a room that looks unpromising can be given 
a new interest with the help of Waring ‘& 
Gillow as these ‘before and after’ pictures 
show. Correct wall treatment and well-chosen colour- 
ings, plus a few minor structural alterations, can bring 
new life to an old room and make it a worthy setting 
for beautiful furniture. Waring & Gillow’s experts 
will be pleased to give advice, and prepare sketches and 
estimates for conversions such as this without charge 
or obligation. 


WARING & GILLOW 


OXFORD STREET LONDON WI1 


BOLD STREET LIVERPOOL 1 Telephone: MUScum 5000 DEANSGATE MANCHESTER 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE debate on the rearmament re vietdcia a by 
the executive to the Labour. Party Conference. at 
Hiinburgh has given the country a most 
aample of the confusion and disunity prevailing in the 
Socialist movement. Even before the conference, the 
























Sir Stafford Cripps ; ; though the actual support, as 
ifview has been much exaggerated. There appeared to be 
itleast a solid block of support for the official party policy 
opposing rearmament until the Government had given 
ntées that it would be used only, in defence of the 


agie. Dr. Dalton’s speech at the conference, however, 
irected to showing that by now the international 


stua ition had ‘deteriorated to such a degree that rearma- 
eit, even from Labour’s point of view, is an urgent 
keessity.. Mr. Morrison, on the other hand, claimed that 
t resolution still left the Parliamentary party free to 
¢ against rearmament in the House of Commons ; and 
F. Attlee’s extraordinarily compromising speech attempt- 
gto reconcile these views only left confusion worse 
Mounded, 





* * - * * 


“Ih these circumstances, the large majority by which 
he resolution was carried hardly showed the assent 
which it commanded but merely the variety of interpreta- 
ions to which it was suse eptible ; ; and the conference 
night have been well advised to accept Sir Stafford 
(ipps’ motion that the resolution should be. referred 
lack to the executive until it could be framed in a more 
equivocal form. The spectacle of disunity among the 
jarty leaders will be a disappointment not merely to 
urstagotialists but to many people who, without being Socialists, 

uve looked to Labour to provide at least the possi- 


) LTD. 


striking 


party had suffered by the defections of Mr. Lansbury and’ 


opposed to the sympathy, commanded by their points: 


bility of an alternative Government. While the party is 
divided upon such fundamental issues ‘such a possibility 
does not exist. Certainly there is no chance ‘of Labour 
being able to command in the country a support strong 
enough to weaken the Government’s ‘position. It is 
curious. to notice that the same deterioration in the 
international situation which seems ‘to have demoralised 
the Government’s conduct of foreign affairs thas also de- 
moralised the Opposition. Neither appears to be able to 
grasp and express the strong feeling which exists against 
the weakness of our foreign policy. Forthe Labour Party’s 
confusion there is perh: aps one explanation and defence : 
that it is called upon to give a cure for a situation which 
it has had no part in creating. 
* * * * 

Labour and Communism 

The Labour Party’s rejection of the plea to affiliate the 
Communist party followed almost inevitably from ths 
strong anti-Communist line taken at the Trade Union 
Congress. But on this matter the strongest political 
and the strongest trade-union leaders -see eye to eye. 
The fact is that, though the Communists have footholds 
in the depressed areas, their stock throughout the country 
generally has fallen extremely low. The humble article 
which appeared a few days earlier in the Daily Worker, 
pleading for affiliation, was in a tone suggesting conscious 
inferiority. The Labour leaders, however, after being 
vilified by the Communists for years are in no mood to 
pity them; nor are such continued. pinpricks as the 
promotion of unofficial strikes calculated to let old grudges 
die. Why should they let back into the Labour fold 
men who have no valuable following to bring with them, 
and whose disposition to make trouble cannot be sup- 
pressed .even now? Communism. on English. soil has 
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always grown as a foreign plant watered by foreign 
moncy. Failing some complete change of climate, its 
prospects of becoming naturalised remain insignificant. 

* % * * 


The Plight of the Liberals 

The appeal by one of the fractions of what once was 
the Liberal party for £50,000 to set the party’s organisa- 
tion on its legs has been issued over some names— 
Lord Crewe’s and Lord Meston’s, for instance—which 
deserve to command general respect. And the re-embodi- 
ment of British Liberalism in an important party of its 
own, standing (as would be inevitable, if such a party 
were true to itself) no longer on the Left but on the Left 
Centre in politics, might, in circumstances which neither 
exist nor show signs of existing, be an excellent thing. 
But the first requisites for a party are leadership and 
personnel; and how do the Liberals fare for either ? 
Their personnel has been hopelessly split for a quarter 
of a century, and the one thing that might re-unite 
them—a really outstanding leader capable of pioneer- 
ing a clear line that the rest would be constrained 
to follow—seems as far outside the horizon as ever. 
the “official” section round the N.L.F. has never 
recovered from the “* Wee Free” spirit, which was first 
engendered in it by the circumstances of 1918-22. 
Liberals with whom it does not agree are for it the 
blackest of its enemies. 

* * * * 


Intervention in Spain 

The small Committee of Enquiry, including Miss 
Eleanor Rathbone, Professor Trench, Mr. E. L. Mallalieu 
and others, which has been enquiring into breaches of 
international Jaw relating to intervention in Spain, has 
now published its Report and Findings. Their report may 
not quite live up to its title; for on the strictest inter- 
pretation the refusal to sell arms to the Spanish Govern- 
ment may itself be a breach at least of international 
custom, while the export of arms to Lisbon is not 
a breach of law. The real purpose of the pamphlet 
is to give some account of the supply of arms to 
the insurgents by Italy, Germany and _ Portugal 
both before and after the non-intervention agreement 
was signed. The information available to this private 
committee is naturally very much less than that supplied 
to Foreign Offices and governments; but the report is 
able to give a considerable number of well-authenticated 
cases of Fascist intervention in the Spanish conflict. There 
seems to be no reason for mistrusting the evidence pre- 
sented in the report ; indeed, to accept it is the only way 
of explaining the immense superiority in war material of 
the insurgents. But if the evidence is accepted, the non- 
intervention agreement, though it may have rescued 
democratic governments from a difficult position, cannot 
be represented as an instrument for isolating the Spanish 
war; it isolates only the Spanish Government. It has 
given the governments of France and Great Britain a 
breathing space, but cannot be a permanent solution to 
he problem. 

* * * * 

Madrid 

The assistance given to the insurgents has now, indeed, 
forced the Government of the U.S.S.R. to reconsider 
its adherence to the non-intervention agreement. On 
Thursday it informed the Chairman of the non-inter- 
vention Committee that it would consider itself released 
from its obligations under the agreement, unless measures 
were immediately taken to prevent its violation. If 
the Soviet Government carries out this threat, the situa- 
tion in Spain will immediately become once again of the 
most urgent international concern; but it is unlikely 
that even Soviet assistance could now save Madrid. 


el 


Bombing raids have now been made repeatedly ; da 
has been done to railway lines, the aerodrome and thy 
military barracks ; and measures are, it is reported, being 
made to evacuate the capital. The final attack appeay 
to have been delayed, and is expected to take place gt 
the end of this week. Even the insurgents scem to }y 
appalled by the possibility of a wholesale massacre 
hostages and prisoners which may take place if th 
attack is launched. At the moment there is little Posi. 
bility of the capital being successfully defended, owing 
not only to the Government’s lack of arms but to the lac 
of unity and discipline among its supporters. But jt 
would be unwise to think that the fall of Madrid wij 
necessarily put an end to the struggle. 
* * % * 

The Fight for the Presidency 

The progress of the candidates in the American 
Presidential election is not easy to judge from the 
outside. Since Maine went Republican, it has bee 
obvious that Mr. Roosevelt would be far from repeating 
the walk-over of four years ago. Mr. Landon hy 
proved a good fighting candidate, and the support which 
is now openly given him by Mr. “ Al” Smith—only 
eight years ago the Democratic candidate—will no 
doubt carry some votes in the pivotal State of New 
York. For all that, if his public receptions meap 
anything, Mr. Roosevelt is still a prime favourite. In 
regard to policy, there has been a tendency to reverse 
the usual emphases of the Republican and Democratic 
parties. Mr. Landon is not only claiming to be the 
true champion of State rights, but he fights as a 100 per 
cent. isolationist. In the face of such competition 
Mr. Roosevelt has had to be very careful not to expose 
himself to isolationist criticism; and some of his 
answers—¢.g., that on Tuesday to the question whether 
he would give an international pledge not to devalue 
the dollar—must have been very disappointing to the 
friends of international co-operation. 


* * * * 


Migration Within the Empire 

In recent months there have been several indications 
of a renewal of interest by the Dominions in Empir 
migration; Dominion politicians have made no effort 
to conceal that their interest is the result of apprehension 
‘aused by the expansionist aims of certain nations, It 
is only natural therefore that the desire for a revival of 
migration is keenest in Australia and New Zealand, 
which are alarmed at Japan’s* hunger for new land; 
Canada, trusting to isolation, has few fears for her empty 
spaces. This week Mr. Lyons, the Prime Minister of 
the Commonwealth, has laid before the Australian 
States his proposals for reviving migration from Great 
Britain ; and on Tuesday in Wellington the Congress of 
Kmpire Chambers of Commerce unanimously carried 4 
resolution urging the necessity for resettlement within 
the Empire, “to ensure freedom from aggression.” 
Both Mr. Lyons’s proposals and the Congress’ resolution 
emphasise the conditions which are necessary if migration 
is to be successfully revived and protected from the 
errors of earlier experiments. The industrial and agr- 
cultural development which may be expected from 4 
scientifically conducted programme of migration is eet 
tainly not possible without an adequate export of capital 
as well as of labour. 

* * * * 


Japan’s Demands 

China is once more faced with Japanese demands 
which she cannot accept without further loss of prestige 
and authority in North China, and cannot refuse without 
exposing herself to further Japanese aggression. ‘The 
negotiations now proceeding in Nanking have followed 
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the by now traditional course of Japanese expansion. 
preceded by murders of Japanese in China, which 


amot be shown to have any connexion with 
wlitics, and by the landing of Japanese troops, 


they culminate in demands which have nothing to do 
yith the original grounds of complaint. Indeed the 
demands centre, as always, on Japan’s “‘ special position ”’ 
in North China. Recognition of it in this case involves, 
for China, the concession of railway, road and harbour 
qcilities; permission to Japan to establish military 
posts in Inner Mongolia; reduction of Chinese tariffs ; 
concessions giving Japan power to develop natural 
ysources. In return the Japanese promise to put an 
ed to smuggling in North China and to negotiate a 
treaty on the lines of the Tangku Truce. Thus the 
demands are both of economic and of strategic value. 
The Chinese, so long as they can, temporise; yet in 
thir present situation they can hardly escape making 
concessions as and when Japan chooses. 
* * * * 


Arrest of Karl Radek 

During the trial of Zinovieff and Kameneff there were 
already rumours of the arrest of Karl Radek, the famous 
Soviet writer and one of the woild’s greatest journalists. 
The rumour has now been officially confirmed, and it is 
said that Radek has suffered a nervous breakdown 
since his examination by the G.P.U. Nothing perhaps 
could more clearly show the change that has come over 
Soviet policy than this arrest. Radek was not only the 
chief leader writer of Jsvestia, the official Government 
newspaper ; he was also the best and most influential 
journalist in the service of the Communist International. 
It will be a further embarrassment to foreign Communists 
to find their wittiest and most brilliant commentator 
charged with anti-revolutionary plotting. But his arrest 
is also a proof of how seriously the Soviet Government 
takes, for whatever motive, the plot so unexpectedly 
and tardily revealed by the G.P.U. To many British sym- 
pathisers with Communism the trial was a severe shock ; 
it would be a grave mistake to suppose it had anything 
ofthe same effect in the U.S.S.R. There can be no doubt 
of the enthusiasm which the Soviet Government’s 
merciless prosecution aroused among the masses. It is, 
for us, equally interesting that no foreign observers present 
in Moscow during and after the trial seem to have had 
any doubt of the seriousness of the plot against the 
Soviet leaders. 

* * * * 

Germany's Isolation 

In two speeches this week Herr Hitler has emphasised 
Germanys economie and spiritual isolation. In the 
first. on Sunday, at Germany’s national harvest festival 
on the Biickeberg, he made a violent attack on devalua- 
tion and insisted that Germany, having achieved self- 
sufficiency in the essentials of life, and complete control 
of wages and prices, need not fear the currency instability 


to which other countries are exposed. His claims, 
however, contrast strongly with Germany’s actual 


economic position, and with the deficiencies that are 
reported in supplies of meat and bread; in the towns 
specially the shortage of meat is reported to be acute. 
Nor does Herr Hitler’s speech accord very well with 
Dr. Schacht’s continued efforts to increase Germany’s 
markets and supplies of raw materials and foodstuffs. 
In his second speech, at the opening of this year’s 
Winterhilfe campaign, Herr Hitler proceeded to a 
Violent denunciation of the “ lying democracies ” of the 
West, contrasting them with the simple and honest 
State created by National Socialism. It would be hard 
to find in either of these speeches any indication that 
Herr Hitler at least has any policy in mind but one of 
contemptuous isolation, 


Locking the Stable Door 

The future historian may well note with surprise 
that it was not till October, 1936, that town-planning 
in the City of London reached the stage of a Ministry 
of Health inquiry. In what proportion the blame 
should be distributed between Parliament, Whitehall 
and Guildhall may well be disputed ; but the fact speaks 
for itself. Better late than never, the scheme seeks to 
preserve some very important amenities, and in par- 
ticular to restrict high buildings where they would 
dwarf or shut from view structures of high architectural 
or historic interest. Unfortunately in this last sphere 
irreparable damage has already been done. Before the 
old Waterloo Bridge was closed, in the early *twenties, 
the finest view in London was to be had from its centre ; 
and the centre of this view on the City side was St. 
Paul’s. When the new Waterloo Bridge is opened 
St. Paul’s will be more or less invisible from it; nor 
is this the only quarter from which it is now blocked 
out. Similarly the erection of Adelaide House (with 
the City’s approval) some years ago shut out the view 
of Wren’s Monument from London Bridge, and, for all 
crossing into the City from Southwark, destroyed com- 
pletely what till then had been one of the very few 
really fine composite architectural effects anywhere in 
the Metropolis. 

* * “ * 


The Film and the Mind 

The fourth European Mental Hygiene Reunion, which 
has been held in London this week, had an interesting 
discussion at its opening session on the problem of film 
control, especially in relation to the influence of the 
cinema on children. In Great Britain policy in such 
matters has been so completely dominated by the trade 
that censorship, save as a check on certain obvious 
extremes, might almost as well not exist. But there 
are countries where the welfare of the public receives 
more public consideration. In Sweden, for instance, 
the Government film censor is a qualified psychologist ; 
and the trend of the Reunion’s discussion was towards 
suggesting that in this field the mental expert ought 
decidedly to have a place and be heard. It is not that 
the cinema often produces neurosis; on the contrary, 
true neurotics, it seems, are seldom cinema-addicts. 
But, as the Swedish censor put it, “the general sense 
of right and the sense of values in life are susceptible 
to influence in many ways, and here the films should be 
a factor of considerable importance.” He hastened to 
add that in Sweden they did not censor as such either 
ideas or taste. 

* * * “a 

Non-Collegiate Students 

During many years past much has been done to give 
the non-collegiate male undergraduates at Oxford (first 
admitted in 1868) some of the advantages of a corporate 
life. Their development from the negative term, “ un- 
attached,”’ to the positive one, “ St. Catherine’s Society,” 
is not a thing of yesterday. Nevertheless the new 
buildings of the society, opened by the Chancellor, 
Lord Halifax, last Monday, mark a real stage in their 
progress. They now have an excellent junior common- 
oom, and a dignified common dining-hall. How far 
the members will dine together in the latter remains to 
be seen; but the common-room should do much to bind 
their society. In the mid-Victorian period, when they 
were admitted to the University, there were thinkers who 
doubted the value of such bonds, and preferred the 
individualism of Paris student-life. Now, Paris herself, 
in her Cité Universitaire, has gone some way towards 
copying the English college model; while at Oxford it 
has become the aim to make those who have not a 
college resemble those who have one as much as possible. 
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FASCISM AND THE EAST END 


ARRICADES in the streets, baton - charges, 
riots, mass arrests are not common occurrences 
in London. The extraordinary scenes in the East 
End last Sunday were such as to make many péople 
realise that even in England political problems 
exist which they had thought safely relegated to 
history or to the unfortunate Continent. For the 
real significance of these scenes is that they have 
forced us, and Parliament, to face the problem 
of how to deal with organised violence in political 
life. There have been other incidents, at Olympia 
and elsewhere, which have shown that the problem 
exists. One has, indeed, but to read any Fascist 
propaganda to realise, with a certain sense of 
despair, that free institutions are being used to 
further the cause of violence; but until now it has 
not been shown so clearly and inescapably as on 
last Sunday night. Fortunately, in that propa- 
ganda violence enters into a firm alliance with the 
comie and the ludicrous; and the British Fascists 
in their new uniforms are enough to ruin the most 
violent of parties faced with the most passive of 
opponents. It is fortunate also that Fascism in this 
country is without the instinctive understanding of 
its own people which it has shown in other countries. 
It is much to the advantage of a democracy to have 
the politics of violence exposed in their vulgarest, 
crudest and stupidest form. 

It is not therefore the strength of the Fascist 
movement which gives any significance to the events 
of Sunday. What is significant is that such events, 
though caused by a party unimportant in itself, are 
calculated to throw democratic governments into a 
dilemma. It seems that they must choose between 
abandoning their own principles of freedom of 
speech and of meeting, and tolerating parties whose 
only aim is the destruction of democracy and whose 
activities are a threat to the peace and security of the 
ordinary citizen. Such a choice may easily confuse 
the most honest and sincere of politicians and lead 
to vacillation and weakness ; to create such confusion, 
in which Governments become unsure of their own 
rights and authority, is the object of every Fascist 
party in opposition. They wish to show that demo- 
cratic government must, by observing its own princi- 
ples, collapse before a determined and violent attack 
upon it. In Italy and Germany they succeeded ; 
to make the same demonstration is the object of such 
marches as that of last Sunday. 

It is well to realise what happened. The Fascists 
had no desire to persuade or convinee the East 
Enders ; they knew well enough that was impossible. 
No one doubts the hatred and loathing of Fascism in 
ihe East End; no one, including Sir John Simon, 
doubted that if the march had been carried out it 
would have led to even more serious incidents than 
actually occurred. Fewer people, perhaps, also realise 
ihe annoyance and matcrial loss caused to men and 
women with no interest of any kind in Fascist antics, 
In the East End Sunday is a market day for the 
Jews, an opportunity not only for rest and pleasure 
but for shopping and for business. Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s march put-an end to that; and it added to 


the rates, for which the East End has to pay, the 
cost of maintaining 6,000 police and of making elabyp. 
ate precautionary arrangements; the East End had ty 
pay for a Fascist outing. And for many people alg 
the march took away all sense of security ; at the 
least they felt exposed to the vilest insults to every. 
thing in which they believe most deeply. Thus the 
march was, without exaggeration, an act of wilf] 
and calculated provocation, and not even Fascists 
would describe it as anything else. But precisely 
by such acts of provocation Fascist fortunes are 
made. Representing themselves as defenders of 
law, order, authority, they hope by continual proyo. 
cation to expose democracy as incapable of defending 
itself, knowing well that in the last resort the 
duty of a political authority is to govern, and that 
a régime which does not, for whatever reason, is lost, 
In this, as in everything else, British Fascists 
imitate the carefully calculated tactics of Mussolini 
and Hitler before they came to power. Nothing 
would have suited them better than if the East 
End had been reduced to a shambles and they had 
been able to claim that the Government could no 
longer maintain order in the heart of the Empire. 

Fortunately, it was not so, and Sir Philip Game's 
decision prevented what might have been an w- 
mitigated disaster. The Fascists, unable to say that 
the police did not maintain order, must be content 
with the idiotic claim that the Government capitu- 
lated to the “ Red Terror ”’—very much less con- 
vineing than blood in the streets. But the decision 
was only made at the last minute; and it is only 
natural that the Home Secretary should be attacked 
for refusing to forbid the demonstration. Yet 
perhaps he was wise to do so; for the one horn of 
the dilemma offered by Fascist violence is for 
democracy, defending itself, to abandon its principles, 
to surrender its rights, to introduce that suppression 
of political liberties which is what the Fascists then: 
selves desire. The practice of forbidding political 
demonstrations is not ‘in itself to be encouraged: 
it is one from which the greatest sufferers would be 
the Left parties who now attack Sir John Simon fo 
not adopting it. It may indeed be said that in this 
case there was no doubt that the demonstration 
would lead to a breach of the peace. But it is 
difficult to convince people sometimes even of the 
obviously true, and Sir John’s delay had at least one 
beneficial result. The scene on Sunday night demon 
strated to everyone the intolerable mischief of Fascist 
provocation; though perhaps the citizens of the East 
End wonder why they should have to pay and sufle 
for a proof they hardly considered necessary. 

Now, however, that the proof has been given, it 
need not be repeated; and Parliament. is faced 
with the problem of how best to control this form 
of violence. It is hoped that it will be possible 
to frame a law forbidding the wearing of uniforms 
and the organisation of a political party on military 
models. But that, even if possible, will not be 4 
protection against calculated provocation. It + 
suggested, by Mr. Herbert Morrison and _ others 
that legislation should be introduced — whieh 
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xill forbid it, But such legislation will be difficult 
» frame, to pass, and to apply.; and.it seems im- 
sible to avoid conflict between it and some of 
je fundamental liberties of our constitution. It 
vms, indeed, that Mr. Morrison, in saying that 
jyscist provocation is a political and not a police 
yatter, has distorted the issue. What is necessary 
mediately is a severer application of existing 
plice powers against the type of provocation offered 


by the Fascist. Whether that is done depexds on 
the :policy and attitude. adopted by the Home 
Office and the police administration towards the 
Fascists. In the past they may have seemed too 
tolerant, though that is the least of vices; if they 
continue to be so, legislation will not cure the evil ; 
but after the affair of Sunday they can scarcely doubt 
that the evil exists, or. hesitate to apply more 
vigorously the powers they already possess. 


THE CHANCE: FOR FREER TRADE 


HE devaluation of the frane and the currency 
agreement set up between Great Britain, the 
[nited States, and France create a great opportunity 
or the liberation of international commerce. For 
year's past the difference between the home pur- 
lasing value and the foreign exchange value of the 
yrious Continental currencies has led European 
¢atesmen to limit imports by the most rigorous 
ievices. ‘The weapon of the tariff has been supple- 
nented by that of the quota and by the still more 
fymidable barrier of currency-exchange restrictions. 
British manufacturers desiring to sell to the Continent 
have been deterred, not only by the duties levied 
oi their goods and the fixed quotas for importation, 
but by the difficulties and uncertainties about 
veuring payment. In proportion as the Continent 
abandons its artificial currency levels and comes 
downto a common British-American-French standard, 
it should become possible to remove most of these 
barbed-wire entanglements, and provide much freer 
openings for the exchange of goods. 
The action of the French Government and the 
seeches since delivered by Mr. W. S. Morrison, 
M. Paul Bastid, M. Blum and Mr. Chamberlain, 
show that London and Paris are not blind to these 





possibilities. It is true that France’s approach has 
ken cautious in the first instance. Quotas are 
rmoved from less than one-seventh of the classes 
of gods, on which she had imposed them; and 
émaximum reduction of 20 per cent. on her tariff 
ntes lags behind the 30 per cent. devaluation 
(i her franc. But the French Government has 
pointed a price-control committee with power 
tv reommend further steps in both directions ; 
ad if the frane is to maintain its internal pur- 
casing power, such steps will have to be taken. 
The rate at which other countries may follow 
wit will tend to vary with their circumstances. 
aly, despite the pledge which the Duce had 
arved in marble, has felt constrained to devalue 
the lira, and also to seale down tariff duties. But 


down; and until she does, she will probably main- 
tin her worst barriers against imports. 





Mr. W. S. Morrison, addressing the Economic 
ind Financial committee of the League Assembly, 
veleomed the new prospect in the name of the British 
Government. ‘ When,” he said, 

“the currency of a restricting country was itself better 
Adjusted to world prices, the reason for quotas and exchange- 
‘ontrol would have disappeared, and it might reasonably be 

Xpected that quotas and exchange-control would disappear 
Riso, as they would have lost their purpose.” 

The British Government, he went on to add, did not 





the has not carried either process the whole way 


agree with the view that, so long as quotas and 
exchange -controls were kept up by a number of 
countries, it would be impossible for other countries 
to abandon them. Monctary alignment was not an 
aim in itself, but merely the means to the freer 
exchange of real wealth in the form of goods and 
services. 

On the world-advantages of such a freer exchange 
it is not necessary to dilate. The strangling of 
international commerce is what still, despite the 
upward movement in business, keeps so much of 
Europe poor. Only last week at the autumn meeting 
of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce 
it was noted by the president that the value of 
British exports, which in 1928 had been £844 millions, 
had been down to £426 millions in 1935. All 
countries are impoverished by the blocking of trade 
channels, but Great Britain suffers in a_ peculiar 
degree ; since she plays so large a part in commerce, 
not merely as vendor or purchaser, but as carrier 
and go-between. British shipping, merchanting, 
banking, and insurance all stand to gain, if other 
countries buy and sell more. For this reason some of 
the commentators on Mr. Morrison’s speech have 
blamed him for not going further. Instead of 
merely welcoming the prospect and emphasising 
Great Britain’s negative support (her abstention from 
counter-devaluation or a counter-tariff), he ought, 
they suggest, to have promised some _ positive 
reductions on our side. The criticism has an enter- 
prising ring, but it is not justified. It ignores the 
wide margin, by which the markets of Great Britain 
are already more open than those of any other Great 
Power; it fails to appreciate the very considerable 
effort which even “‘ negative ” support will exact from 
the British Government, if it is to be maintained 
through the difficult period of readjustment, when 
British industry will be exposed to much temporarily 
unfair competition; and lastly it misunderstands 
what is the real main service that Great Britain 
can render to the cause. 

To seize the last point one has only to ask oneself, 
what has brought the freer-trade prospect about ? 
The answer is the prospect of stabilised international 


exchanges. Or one might cast one’s mind back to 
the World Economie Conference of June, 1933, 


which assembled in quest of this very object, and 
ask why it proved a total failure. The answer is 
that it failed because President Roosevelt, for 
domestic American reasons, refused to participate 
in a stabilised exchange. His vetoes on stabilisation 
(for they were no less) torpedoed the Conference. 
It is the temporary removal of the veto, implied in 
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Mr. Morgenthau’s: adhesion (not easily obtained, 
one gathers) to the British-French-American currency 
agreement, that has restored a possibility of lowering 
trade barriers. The process of pulling them down 
and keeping them down will develop just as long 
as the stability of currencies is maintained. In the 
first instance, no doubt, each of the devaluing 
countries must lower its. tariff rates somewhat. 
But this,.as we see in France’s case, will be aimed 
not so much at opening the frontier as at preventing 
it from becoming under the new conditions com- 
pletely closed. The motive is not to expand trade 
but to check the upward trend of home prices. Any 


——— 


policy which is to do more and to swing the Penduluy 
again towards commercial liberty must go further 
and abolish the quotas and licences and currency 
embargoes. If currency stability seems assured, this 
should happen, according to the logic of the Passage 
quoted from Mr. Morrison above. But not other. 
wise. It follows that the chief service which Great 
Britain can render to trade is to uphold the curren, 
pact, and in particular to keep the United States to it 
That will be a difficult problem in any case ; and only 
after the close of the Presidential election, a month 
hence, ean its solution, one way or the other, 
envisaged with anything like certainty. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


UNDERSTAND that the Government have in con- 

templation the suspension, in the forthcoming session, 
of the right of private Members to ballot for leave to 
introduce Bills. Their praposal is that Fridays, which 
are in the early months of the session reserved for the 
discussion of these Bills, should be devoted to ordinary 
Government business. Such an interference with the 
scanty opportunities that are given to private Members 
to introduce legislation is likely to meet with strenuous 
resistance. Admittedly the opportunities of these Friday 
afternoons have not always been wisely used. Foolish 
or merely window-dressing Bills with no prospect of 
passing to the statute book have been introduced, and 
the debates on occasion have been weak and attendance 
very thin. But this has been due to the luck of the 
ballot. There are plenty of Bills raising really vital 
controversial issues that many Members are most anxious 
to introduce if only they can get the opportunity. There 
is, for instance, the reform of the Divorce Law and the 
adaptation of the penal code to modern thought which 
have never been adequately discussed. The Private 
Member’s Bill is a most useful method of raising issues 
and testing opinion on important questions for which 
the Government cannot, or more frequently will not, find 
time. The executive already have sufficient powers for 
stifling discussion without adding to them. 

* * * * 

Mr. Attlee has vehemently denied the suggestion that 
he is about to resign the leadership of the Labour Party, 
and there is indeed every reason why he should remain 
at his post. He may lack many of the qualities of the 
great Opposition leaders of the past—‘ the presence,” 
the gift of incisive and memorable phrase, the power of 
attracting and holding “a House ’’—but who is there to 
succeed him? Mr. Herbert Morrison, who has the best 
claims, is far too preoccupied with the responsibilities of 
London local government to give the necessary time to 
Opposition leadership. In any case, he has yet to make 
a real mark in this House of Commons. Mr. Greenwood, 
the deputy leader, has not the necessary width of outlook 
or range of style. The same is true to some extent of 
Mr. A. V. Alexander, and he has the additional handicap 
of his prominent association with the Co-operative move- 
ment, whose alliance with Labour is often strained and 
uneasy. Dr. Hugh Dalton can make the best debating 
case against the Government on foreign affairs of any man 
on the Labour benches, but he has defects of manner 
which, I understand, are constantly giving offence to the 
rank and file of the Party. Mr. Attlee is not a heaven- 
sent leader, but he is undoubtedly the best that the 
Labour Party can put forward in existing circumstances. 

* S * * 

In America, I am told, the European figure who 
excites most interest in any circles where _ politics 
mean anything is Mr. Anthony Eden. Mussolini is 


a played-out sensation. Hitler is becoming that, § 
is Stalin. But this young man, so radical a contra 
to the dictators, so manifestly meant by Nature to cyt 
a figure in society, so obviously of the aristocracy anj 
so vigorous a defender of democracy, so apparently 
unequal in conflict to the dictators, yet so gaily confident 
as he enters the lists—this, as they say there, is something 
new on America. If the Foreign Secretary should eye 
cross the Atlantic on business or pleasure he will get the 
kind of reception America normally reserves for Lind. 


berghs. 
* * * * 


If some of the continental papers are to be believal 
(and in this case I completely disbelieve them) M. Lit- 
vinoff is in danger of falling under the same suspicion 
as Kameneff and Zinovieff, and possibly sharing the 
same fate. If he thought that himself he would no 
doubt stop safely at Geneva, where he now is. He 
could pay a visit there to Count Bernstorff, who in his 
new book has rather a neat anecdote about the Soviet 
Commissar. Both the Russian and the German wer 
members of the Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference and Lord Cecil sometimes found 
their alliance in debate rather trying. At a small 
luncheon-party -he was giving one day he greeted the 
German delegate with the question : ‘ Hullo, Bernstorf, 
how is your friend Litvinoff today ? I suppose you 
call him by his Christian name ?” To which Bernstorf, 
with rather non-Teutonie promptitude, replied at once, 
** No, by his Jewish name.” 

* * * * 


General Gémbés, Prime Minister of Hungary, 
belonged to the jack-booted type most prominent in 
Central European dictatorship. In the Great War le 
served on the Magyar general staff with captain’s rank, 
and in the chaos of 1919 he became prominent as the 
organiser of a counter-revolutionary organisation 
army officers. After the fall of Bela Kun and the estab- 
lishment of Admiral Horthy as Regent, he came to the 
fore in the Parliament which the Whites set up; but 
it was his successful military activity in defeating the 
attempted Habsburg restoration ef 1921 that confirmed 
his importance. His history for twelve years thereafter 
was that of his relations with Count Bethlen, with whom 
lie twice co-operated and twice quarrelled. Eventually 
as head of the Hungarian Government during the German 
Nazi revolution, he caught the craze for fascist dicts 
torships, and would like to have formally established 
one at Budapest; but the Magyar ruling class preferred 
the system in force. Gémbés professed regard for 
both Mussolini and Hitler, but his beau idéal was 
probably ‘Géring. His death is unlikely to affed 
Hungarian foreign policy ; which is that of a clique, nd 
an individual. SEJANUS. 
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OCCASIONAL BIOGRAPHIES: XVI. CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


& When the rule of Chou weakened, seven contending principalities 
sprang UP; warring with one another till they settled down as Ts’in, 
and when the destiny of Ts’in had been fulfilled, Ch’a and Han 
arose to contend for the mastery. And Han was victor.” 

{From San Kuo : the Romance of the Three Kingdoms.] 
HE Chinese are wont to say that history is repeating 
itself. They saw, in the decay of the Ch’ing, or 
Manchu, Dynasty, which was signalised by the Taiping 
Rebellion, the Boxer Rising and the encroachment 
of the Barbarians in the guise of the Great Powers, 
the nineteenth-century version of the story of the Three 
Kingdoms. Today, they see in the growing power 
of the Nanking Government under the leadership of 
General Chiang Kai-shek, the promise of the victory 
of a twentieth-century Han. They accept, almost 
without question, the predestination which sets them 
in the great cycle of Prosperity, Decline, Chaos and 
Revival; and they will tell you (or would, if they still 
used the classical tongue) that, after a period of con- 
fusion, the Mandate of Heaven has now been granted 
to the silent soldier of Fengkua. 


Those who see in human history something more 
than predestination: those who delight to find the 
secret of events and the springs of action in the spirit 
of man himself, will read the riddle of contemporary 
(hina in terms of this man’s character. And they 
will spend little time in measuring his precise degree 
of greatness, knowing that his quality raises him to 
an unusual eminence among men. 

Chiang Kai-shek, also known as Chiang Chick-shik, 
will be forty-eight years old this month. Left fatherless 
at the age of two, he was brought up by a remarkable 
mother—and China is a land of remarkable mothers— 
who came of. small merchant stock in the province of 
(hekiang. His birthplace, the village of Fengkua, 
is only notable because he first saw the light in it. His 
early career is well known. His four years in Japan 
taught him something of the art of war at the Tokyo 
Military Academy; but, more significantly, they also 
brought him into the fold of the Chinese Revolution, 


for it was in Japan that he joined the Tung 
Min Lin, the forerunner of the Kuo Min Tang. 
When the Revolution broke out he. threw’ in 


his lot with Sun Yat-sen, and on becoming one of 
Sun Yat-sen’s confidential secretaries in 1913, he poured 
into the “* Doctor’s ” war-chest a substantial sum which 
he had harvested in one of Shanghai’s periodical fevers 
of speculation. 


Some years later he visited Moscow as Sun’s special 
eyoy and on his return he was appointed to 
cmmand the now famous Whampoa Cadet School 
where he laid the foundations of his subsequent career. 
The Soviet General Galen thought highly of him and 
Borodin singled him out as one who excelled all his 
contemporaries in the gift of leadership. Indeed, in 
one of his more candid moments, when the Nationalist 
leaders in Canton were laying their plans for the 
“Northern Expedition,” which eventually carried the 
movement to the Yangtse Valley and thence to Peking, 
Borodin said ‘“‘ Your Party is incapable of such a cam- 
paign; but if you will put yourselves under Chiang’s 
orders, you can do it.” Little did Borodin think that 
this admired Chinese stripling was destined to turn 
him out of China and to bring to nought the Soviet 
plan of swinging Chinese Nationalism into line as the 
Far Eastern’ wing of the World Revolution. Yet so 
it proved; for, after the Revolutionary Government 
had established itself at Hankow in 1926, Chiang Kai-shek 


realised that the moment had come to decide, once for 
all, whether the National Movement should go forward 
with a Chinese end in view, or whether it must become 
the subordinate and obedient servant of a Russian 
master. He made his decision, with a characteristic 
firmness, broke the alliance with Russia, paralysed the 
extremist government at Hankow, and moved down the 
river to found the National Government at Nanking. 
From that day to this, through nine stormy years, 
General Chiang Kai-shek has been that Government’s 
mainstay, and is now its master. 


His power flows from a character which is at once 
radically Chinese and yet is reinforced by qualities not 
commonly found in his race. He is silent and self- 
reliant, tough and patient, capable of biding his time and 
also of striking with a swift and decisive movement 
which baffles every adversary. He knows when to bow 
to the storm and when to ride it. Reluctant to assume 
open responsibilities he has often shown himself, even to 
the point at which the observer might call him pusillani- 
mous; but he has none the less faced and survived situations 
so desperate that all but he gave up the cause for lost. 
In the earlier stages of the life of the Nanking Govern- 
ment he was clearly aware of his own limitations, especially 
on the purely political and the economic sides of the 
national task. And, for years, he was so immersed in 
the daily and hourly pre-occupations of the politico- 
military moves on the chess-board of faction and civil 
war that he had little time, and perhaps less inclination, 
to probe the problems that lay beneath the seething 
turmoil around him. Those who gained his ear, even 
at that time, knew that he was capable of taking a 
larger view than that of the next move in the game, and 
he would listen intently to their discussion of the funda- 
mental problems of the Revolution. But he kept his 
own counsel, and appeared prone to relegate those ultimate 
issues to some distant morrow. Today, it is clear that 
his mind has been enlarged and ripened; and there is 
little doubt that, with characteristic realism, he learned 
some findamental truths in the course of the difficult, 
and often futile, campaign against the Communists in 
Kiangsi, and that, but for the now overwhelming pre- 
occupation with Japan, his policy would show the fruits 
of this experience. 

Confronted by the insistent demands of Japan, he is 
now near the moment of a supreme decision. His course 
lies between Scylla and Charybdis. He has so far played 
the part of Fabius Cunctator with no little success, 
though at considerable cost to China ; but the inexorable 
limits of his freedom of choice are growing narrower. 
If he vields much more to the pressure of Japan, he runs 
a grave risk of losing the support of his own people : 
while, if he boldly rejects the demands of Japan, he may 
find his own capital under the guns of the Japanese 
Fleet and be driven to seek a new base in the interior. 
The issue may not be presented to him quite so nakedly, 
for there are signs of a certain moderation in the conduct 
of Japanese policy. We may be sure that the Japanese 
Army will see to it that Mr. Hirota’s moderation does not 
make things too easy for Chiang Kai-shek, and therefore 
it is true that the General’s course lies through narrow 
straits indeed. This, at all events, may be said with 
confidence, that there is no other living Chinese who could 
hold the helm with Chiang’s assurance ; nor have there 
been many in all Chinese history who can be called his 
superiors in the difficult art of political leadership among 
the sons of Han. 

P. Q. R. 
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AND COMMUNISM: If. THE CHRISTIAN 


TRADITION 


By the VERY REV. W. R. INGE, D.D. 


[The neat article in this series will be by Mr. John Strachey, on “ The Claims of Communism.” | 


CANNOT continue this discussion quite on the lines 

laid down by my friend Prof. Barker, The facts, in 

my opinion, have been obscured by the dust of contro- 

versy, stirred up by fear, passion and hatred on both 

sides. We must get behind slogans and = catchwords 
to things as they are. 

The word Communism, says Henry Sidgwick, should 
be “restricted to those schemes for equalising distribu- 
tion which discard or override the principle that a 
labourer’s remuneration should be proportioned to the 
value of his labour.” “ From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs.” This is the 
fundamental principle of Communism. The claim of 
the worker is not based on the value of his work, but 
simply on the ground that he exists. The appeal is not 
economic, but sentimental or humanitarian. 

This being so, it is absurd to suppose that Communism 
exists in Russia. In that country piece-work, payment 
by results, is the rule, though there are hundreds of 
thousands of slaves, political prisoners, who receive no 
wages at all. There are many incomes in four figures ; 
a hundred thousand motor-cars were sold last year to 
private persons ; and above all, the citizens are encour- 
aged to invest their savings in government bonds, which 
pay a relatively high rate of interest —formerly 8 per cent., 
now £ per cent. 

Communism in Russia is a mere facade, behind which a 
very formidable nationalist, militarist, totalitarian State, 
based not on Communism but on State-capitalism, is 
being forged. The Russian Government foments and 
subsidises insurrections in other countries, not with any 
expectation or hope of a world-revolution, but in order 
to paralyse anti-Russian policy in all parts of the world. 
This was not the dream of the doctrinaires who made 
the revolution in 1917, but “ Trotskyism” has been 
drowned in the blood of Lenin’s gangsters. The revolu- 
tion, like other revolutions, has devoured its own children. 

The Fascist and Nazi governments, on their side, 
see their interest in keeping the terror of ‘‘ Bolshevism ” 
alive, though the present Russian Government is not 
very unlike their own. They have this excuse, that 
the danger of a culbute générale is really greater in the 
West. Marx was not exactly a Communist, if we 
accept Sidgwick’s definition; but he appealed. to that 
blend of idealism and hatred which is the driving force 
in revolutions. His theory was a typical product of 
Western and _ nineteenth-century conditions, which 
never had any relevance to the semi-oriental State of 
Russia before 1917. Besides this, Russia has had the 
fever, and is recovering from it. 

I propose, then, to say nothing more about Russia. 
Our revolutionists will soon discover that the land of 
their dreams has let them down badly. 

“The riches and goods of Christians are not common, 
as touching the right, title, and possession of the same, 
as certain Anabaptists do falsely boast. Notwithstand- 
ing, every man ought, of such things as he possesseth, 
liberally to give alms to the poor, according to his 
ability.” (Articles of Religion, X XXVIII.) What has 


been, and is, the attitude of Christianity, to equalitarian 
schemes of distribution ? 

The original Gospel was purely Oriental in its profound 
indifference to almost all that we mean by civilisation. 
The attitude of Christ to political and economic struggles 
was one of almost contemptuous detachment, “* Man, 


who made me a judge or divider over you? Take heed 
and beware of all covetousness.” The covetous man 
is “thou fool,” not ‘thou thief.” Christ gives Us 
new standard of values, and the law of love, 

The alleged Communism of the Jerusalem Chute 
was a purely voluntary pooling of effects. The primitiye 
Church, on this side, was rather like a benefit Society 
under generous management ; but the rule, “if a may 
will not work, neither shall he eat,” was observed gs 
far as possible. 

When Christianity became a European. religion, jt 
inevitably came under the influence of Hellenistic ideas, 
The dominant schools of thought were those of Plato 
and the Stoa, which were partially amalgamated under 
the syncretistic system of Neoplatonism, On the whole, 
it would be true to say that Christian philosophy was 
Platonic, Christian ethics Stoical, but no one then disputed 
that philosophy, ethics, and religion are very closely 
connected, 

The so-called Communism of Plato had nothing to do 
with economics. It was a desperate attempt to devise a 
system of government which would be both efficient and 
honest. Plato’s solution was to give the power toa 
class of ascetic lay-priests, who were to have no oppor- 
tunity of feathering their own nests, Plato was not a 
Communist before Marx ; he was a Hildebrandian before 
Hildebrand. The Catholic Church was an attempt to 
realise Plato’s Republic. Even after the secular clergy, 
or at least the higher ranks, had become rich and worldly, 
the ideal life might be lived in the monasteries, where 
some of the communal rules of Plato’s “ Guardians” 
were observed. History, so far, favours the conclusion 
that Communism can be made to succeed only in rather 
small communities, under a rule of celibacy, and witha 
religious basis. The numerous communistic  seets in 
America have not lasted long. Some have broken up; 
others have failed commercially ; others, very charae- 
teristically, have been turned into tontines, the last 
Communist being an aged and childless millionaire. 

More important, for our present subject, is the Stoical 
conception of natural law, developed by the Roman 
jurists and adopted by Christianity. Natural law was 
promulgated by God in making human nature. No 
government can abrogate it or dispense from it. Things 
forbidden by natural law are forbidden beeause they ar 
wrong; transgressions of human, positive law are wrong 
only because they are forbidden. Human laws, however, 
may be said to come indirectly from God, since “ the 
powers that be are ordained of God ” ; but “* a law whieh 
contravenes natural law must be disobeyed ” (Origen); 
‘an unjust law is no law ” (Suarez); “in the court of 
conscience there is no obligation to obey an unjust law” 
(Thomas Aquinas). So even in the Digest: “‘ No cor 
sideration of civil right can affect the force of natural 
right.” 

This assertion of an absolute law of right and wrong is 
part of the belief in absolute values; a revelation of the 
will and character of God himself, which is an essential 
part of Christianity. The theories, now blatantly pre 
claimed, that the State is the creator of right and wrong; 
that reasons of State justify any crime; that ethics ate 
a purely individual matter, are flatly and irreconcilably 
opposed to Christianity. The worship of the God-State, 
from our point of view, is pure Satanism. Since there 8 
no logical reason why the State alone should be exempted 
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fom conformity to ethical standards, it is certain that 
other corporations, societies, factions and parties will 
dgim the same privileges. The end of this monstrous 
joctrine is not only regna regnis lupi, but homo homini 
ypus. As the old Edda sings : ‘* Wind time! Wolf time! 
There shall come a day When every man on earth His 
brother man shall slay.” 

But what are the contents of the law of nature? The 
stores maintained that all human institutions, meluding 
private property. are not part of the absolute law of 
sature, but that they are part of the relative law of 
The 


(hureh interpreted this as meaning that though in heaven 


yature. adapted to human beings living together. 


there is no private ownership, no marriage, no law, and 
of course no war, all these institutions belong, by the will 
f God. to“ man’s fallen state.” They must be accepted 
as right and necessary while we live here. 

This was and is the doctrine of the Great Church. — It 
Socialism, because the 


« not quite conclusive against 


ght to private property depends on its being honestly 


GENEVA 


By WILSON HARRIS 


N observation made by Mr. W. S. Morrison fwho 
A has already created a considerable position at 
veneva) regarding economic problems in one of the 
League's standing committees “* We must do what we 
an when we can” adequately epitomises the whole 


That the 
League has been shaken to its foundations by its failure 


i this Assembly of the Leagne of Nations. 


nthe Abvssinian affair is even more manifest here than 
tis in London. The delegates of the smaller States, in 
artienlar, came to Geneva dejected and apprehensive, 
ind the question of the admission or exclusion of the 
\byssinian delegation was taken as the touchstone of 
“If the Abvssinians had been 
dead,” J 


small-Power 


he League's mortality. 
the 
vperbolically 
As it is. the League survives, and must devote 


sept out would have been WAS 


‘old 


League 
but significantly by a 
lelegate 
telf for the moment to doing what it can when it can. 
What. in fact. ean it do here and now, incomplete and 
? As the second week of the Assembly 
the third the has 
at it can do a little more than just mark time. Political 
The Five-Power 


rippled’ as it is 


as passed into conviction grown 
tion is impracticable at the moment. 
mversations are being planned technically under the 
aegis, and all that can be done regarding them 


the omens 


Lease 
‘fowait and see whether they take plaee at all 
re rather more hopeful—-and if se, what comes of them. 
feanwhile, what advance there is must be in other fields. 
obvious is the economic and fineneial. There 
it least something definite has been accomplished. not 


ihe most 


deed by the League, but by a Power uniformly faithful 


‘othe League and on lines laid down by the League. 


id of a nature to open the door to further constructive 
ction through the League. The psychological value 
‘that is considerable, and the presence at Geneva of 
‘reneh Ministers justifiably flushed with their achieve- 
ent has done a good deal to replace pessimism by hope. 
Not that anything large or dramatic is being attempted. 
*mgress in the economic field, like any other. must be 
ow and tentative. But it is something. on two grounds. 


‘at an inquiry into the question of “ equal commercial 


ess for all nations to certain raw materials ” should 
* decided on—both on account of the importance of 


‘Ne subject itself (though there is some tendency to 


‘Naggerate that) and because it involves consultation, 
a it may be hoped active co-operation, with certain 
mmember States which have repeatedly expressed 
teern about this problem. The same advantage will 


ECTATOR DTT 


acquired, and it may be forfeited, like the other natural 
rights, to life and liberty, by gross misuse. We must also 
bear in mind that there have been frequent revolts against 
the of a relative, admittedly imperfect, 
natural law, not only in the monasteries, which aimed at 
a nearer approach to the ideal, but in several sects, of 
which the Anabaptists are the best known. “ If thou 
The 


Church accepted a double standard, an honours course 


acceptance 


wilt he perfect, go and sell thy goods.” Great 
for the spiritually ambitious, and a pass degree for the 
majority ; but, said the seetaries, did not Christ say “ Be 
ve perfect ” to us all? 

The Church has always laid more stress on consumption 
It is or should be politically neutral! 
since the same passions animate all political parties. It 


than on distribution. 


has never favoured economic equality, but it regards 


‘riches ” as morally dangerous. Above all, it can never 


see a rival. but onlv a deadly enemy. in anv movement 


which is hased the 


on hatred, and on negation of all 
spiritual values, 
4 V ala a) 
HARVESI 
Geneva. Oct. 6th 
he gained bv the adoption of the proposal sponsored! 
particularly by the French and the Scandinavians, to 


the 
moribund Disarmament Con 


misunderstanding outside Geneva. 


convene bureau, or the standing committee, of the 
ri ‘tr 
ference. That project should 


for no 
There I no 


provoke no 


one is under anv illusions abont it here. 


idea of reconvening the Conference itself. Delegate 
who can with difficultv brace themselves to struggling 
forward a vard are under no temptation to think 
in terms of miles To convene the bureau mean 
convening the bureau, and for the present nothing mor 


Vv hate ver. 


But that step is, in fact, more worth taking than it 
seems. M. Blam attaches high importance to it. It is, 


as he observes. grossly paradoxical that at a time when 
' 


the 


ever 


growth of armaments is a graver danger than it 


was, all attempts to limit armaments should he 


abandoned, and that in the periods consisting of eleven 


months of ever vear het ween Assemblies there shoukd 


he no League organ giving the matter its attention. 
There are, as it happens, certain minor tasks to whieh 
the resuscitated burean could at once apply itself. There 
is the trade in and private manufacture of arms. regarding 
the former of which a convention already exists. but 
without sufficient ratifications to bring it into force ; 
there is the Convention on Financial Assistance to Victims 


of Aggression. once blessed by Sir Austen Chamberlaiz 
there is a draft convention, of German origin. fer 
é 


strengthening the machinery for the prevention of 
American 
-s (for both in the past had 
deal with such matters 





If a standing committee, including possibly 
and German 


the 


representative 


seats on bureau). met to 
as these it would be in 2 better position than any existing 
League organ to seize an opportunity of onee mor 





cautiously approaching the larger question. After all. 
did not Herr Hitler in his Nuremberg speeeh refer to 
* the Germany's disarmament pre- 
gramme ? I have said, no illsions regarding 
Disarmament is a poktical, 


completion ” of 


But as Z 





this problem exist. net 3 
technical. question. As someone observed here this 


week. “ If vou want to grow bananas, vou need a climat 
And the climate today is verging on the arcti 


Here. then. are the rare lines of possible advance — 
I 
a study of the raw material question ; some beginnings 


from Geneva, towards 4 
removal of quotas and the lowering of tariffs by unilateral 


action or bilateral agreements; resusettation of a body 


of movement, stimulated 
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capable of taking up the disarmament question if 
opportunity offers; and further progress in the already 
successful endeavour to benefit agriculture by securing 
the acceptance of sound principles of nutrition and 
adequate standards of life in all countries—that and a 
few useful but altogether subsidiary agreements on 
humanitarian and other questions. A meagre harvest ; 
but enough at least to demonstrate that the League still 
lives and works. And not much more could be expected 
of the League after all that has happened than that it 
should manage to keep alive. It has done that, and 
confidence has begun to return as the Assembly has 
progressed. No one finds it any easier to conceive of 
the world without a League than it did a year ago. 

But what of the future? Is the League to be meta- 
morphosed ? How are the much-discussed plans for its 
reform developing? The answer to that is simple. 
They are not developing. The question will be referred 
to a special committee—and rightly, for it is far too 
delicate and technical to be disposed of in the three 
weeks of an Assembly. But it is increasingly unlikely 
that the committee will do more than show how the 
Covenant could be separated from the Peace Treaties, 
and recommend the amendment of that article of the 


i 


Covenant (XI) which deals with action to prevent 
threatened wars, so as to abrogate in that case thy 
unanimity rule whereby the suspected aggressor could 
render the Council impotent. The desire for any genera] 
revision of the Covenant grows less and less. 

That does not mean that there is any gencral agre, 
ment how the League should shape its action jy the 
future. On that flatly opposed views are held and hayp 
been expressed. The Assembly uas been impressed 
by the speech of the Canadian Prime Minister, yp. 
Mackenzie King, urging that the League must fy 
universal, and laying stress on its primarily conciliating 
and mediatorial functions, a view in which most of the 
other Dominions (but not New Zealand under its Laboy 
Government) concur. Against Mr. King must be se 
M. Litvinoff, uncompromisingly logical and _ vigorous, 
who asks bluntly whether the united democracies of the 
world are to quail whenever a dictator lifts his finger 
(Danzig is the latest case) and declares he would rather 
have League principles without universality than univer. 
sality without League principles. These are lang 
questions and fundamental. But their solution vill 
find no place in the records of this Seventeenth Assembly, 
Its harvest is far more meagre, 


IS THE POUND STABILISED? 


By H. V. HODSON 


T is remarkable how quickly “ currency alignment ” 
has replaced “ stabilisation” in the vocabulary of 
monetary debate. As the hopes faded of achieving what 
people in the gold bloc called stabilisation, what people in 
Great Britain and America called stabilisation had to be 
made more palatable by being tricked out with a new 
name. Theresult is that the man-in-the-street, who has 
not caught up with the terminological fashions, wonders 
in some bewilderment whether the actual realignment 
of the franc, the dollar and the pound is, or is not, the 
stabilisation of which he has heard so much in the 
past. 

Before the devaluation of the gold bloc currencies, both 
the frane and the dollar were on the gold standard in 
one or other of its forms. Yet the dollar-franc ratio 
could hardly be described as “ stabilised,” since Mr. 
Roosevelt still kept in his hands, ready for use, the power 
to devalue the dollar from 59.06 to 50 per cent. of its pre- 
slump gold value, and since the devaluation of the franc 
was almost universally regarded as only a matter of time. 
For a long while, too, the relations of the pound with the 
dollar and the frane had been kept stable, in one sense, 
by the vigorous use of equalisation funds both in London 
and in New York. Yet they were not “ stabilised ” in 
the generally accepted sense, not only for the above 
reasons, but also because British policy was expressly to 
keep the sterling exchange flexible and to avoid attaching 
the pound to any foreign currency. That was “ non- 
stabilisation ” in the Anglo-Franco-American triangle, 
Has it now been exchanged for its opposite ? 

It is worth while considering the exact terms of the 
official communication issued in London, Paris and 
Washington on September 26th. The relevant part of 
the British version ran: ‘ His Majesty’s Government, 
as also the Governments of France and of the U.S.A., 
declare their intention to continue to use all the appre- 
priate available resources so as to avoid as far as possible 
any disturbance of the basis of international exchanges 
resulting from the proposed readjustment. They will 
arrange for such consultation for this purpose as may 
prove necessary with the other two Governments and the 
authorised agencies. . . . They trust that no country will 
attempt to obtain an unreasonable competitive exchange 


advantage and thereby hamper the effort to restore more 
stable economic relations which it is the aim of the three 
Governments to promote.” That was all. The three 
Governments would merely co-operate to ease the jolt 
of france devaluation, and to prevent it from lapsing intoa 
depreciation race. The phrases were quite consistent 
with a purely emergency fixation of currency ratios, 
Nevertheless, the document, taken as a whole, seemed to 
impl¥ much more than this. It spoke of “ the desired 
stability of the principal currencies,” “‘ the re-establish- 
ment of a lasting equilibrium between the various economic 
systems,” ‘‘ more solid foundations for the stability of 
international economic relations ” (italics mine). Those 
who framed such terms were surely ruling out of account 
the possibility of further devaluation of the dollar by the 
15 per cent. margin still legally open, and were also 
thinking of the present devaluation of the franc as com: 
plete and final. 

What of the third point of the triangle, the pound 
sterling ? Has the freedom of British exchange policy 
been renounced ? At the end of the World Economic 
Conference of 1933, the British Commonwealth dele- 
gations (except the representatives of the Irish Fre 
State) published a joint resolution on monetary policy, 
in the course of which, after declaring that the importance 
of exchange-stability in the Commonwealth would be 
constantly borne in mind in determining the signatories 
monetary policy, they said that the achievement of that 
objective would be facilitated by the fact that the 
Government of the United Kingdom had no commitments 
to other countries regarding the future management 
of sterling. Have we now gone back on this Common- 
wealth understanding ? No commitment is ostensibly 
contained in the declaration of September 26th, nor, 
apparently, is any implied, beyond the undertaking 
to co-operate for the limited purpose already mentioned. 
“Sterling is still free,” said Mr. Chamberlain at the 
Mansion House on Tuesday. “ It is unlinked to gold or 
to any other currency.” The Treasury’s view is known 
to be that in relation to the dollar the pound is over 
valued at its present rate of $4.91. 

British policy can be summed up in this way: the 
Government and the Bank of England are in fayout 
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——— 
of eventual all-round stabilisation, but they are not 
yet sure that the time is ripe and the terms offered are 
ound; they need to have some experience with the 
devalued franc before they decide. That being British 
policy’ French and American polici ies are naturally attuned 
to it. President Roosevelt is not yet discarding his 
jwers of devaluing the dollar. M. Blum is not yet 
restoring the full gold standard, or even committing 
himself to a fixed rate of exchange. 

Public opinion in all three countries is coming to 
accept. the view that stabilisation is a relative term 
_not something that you either have or have not, but 
something that you have in this degree or that. We 
have still to realise fully that the conditions of inter- 
national finance and currency markets. have changed 
radically since the gold standard was in working order. 
Buffer funds of the Exchange Equalisation Account 
type have come to stay, and will doubtless form an 
integral part of the machinery of international exchange 


THE TOO MUCH 


in the future, whatever réle may eventually be assigned 
to gold. Gold reserves alone cannot possibly be large 
enough and disposable enough to withstand the tides 
of short-term money that nowadays flood from country 
to country. Some additional defence is permanently 
needed. By contrast with the rule-of-thumb gold 
standard, this implies a high degree of conscious inter- 
national co-operation in the monetary sphere. The 
equalisation funds were established for national purposes 
under national control ; but their whole object is defeated 
if they pull against each other. Mr. Morgenthau has 
clearly thought better of his erstwhile idea of a grand 
currency poker-school. Whatever degree of stabilisation 
may be achieved in the future, it will be brought about, 
and maintained from week to week, by the constant 
collaboration of central banks and of the Governments 
behind them. It is one of the most hopeful signs in an 
otherwise depressing international prospect that so 
large a measure of collaboration has been possible already, 


PROMISED LAND 


By ROSITA FORBES 


ATTLEGROUND of Europe and Asia, sacred to 
B the world’s three greatest faiths, Palestine today 
js threatened with martial law. But the fundamental 
situation has not changed since the ‘* too much promised 
land” accepted the first immigrants. For there are two 
Palestines, one Jewish and one Arab. They represent 
Kast and West, with the gap of a thousand years between 
them. 

Nothing can stem the force which is fertilising and 
developing every inch of the new Zionist. Palestine and 
which in 15 vears has raised Tel Aviv from a straggling 
suburb of Jaffa to a prosperous modern town with 
ateeming population, the aspect of a Middle Western 
burg and the culture of a dozen capitals. But, if the 
present disturbances are not to be repeated year after 
year, & greater measure of protection must be given 
to the original Arab cultivators who for centuries have 
lived by the soil and know no other means of existence. 

The problem need not be insoluble, if.the Arabs and 
their sympathisers would realise the spiritual as well 
as the material hold of Zionism on the world of Jewry 
and if the Hebrews could be convinced that Palestine 
isone of the few countries in the world where the possession 
of money does not necessarily mean a living. For there is 
no suitable industry in which the Arab can invest any 
small capital he may ,be able to save from the usurer. 


He doesn’t know what to do with a “lump sum.” If 


he receives £500 for the sale of thirty to fifty acres, he 
camot support a family on the interest without house 
or land. Fatuously amused at the possession of so 
much wealth, he buys a new wife or a new horse. The 
money disappears. In a year or two he is at a loss for a 
means of existence. Perhaps he does a little work on 
the roads or as a casual labourer during harvest or 
Vintage, but in time, dispossessed and discontented, 
he drifts into the mass of Arab malcontents who provide 
fuel for political agitation. 

The Hope-Simpson and the Shaw Commissions were 
quick to realise that political events of the preceding 
decade had placed the Arab cultivators in an unprece- 


dented position and one from which there is no hope of 


escape without drastic Government intervention. Their 


‘findings were the more remarkable because Zionism has 


the brains of the world at its disposal, whereas the 
Arab has neither money, education, political impertance, 


or even a knowledge of English in which to present his 


case. The Commissions found that ‘‘ a landless class ” 
Was * in danger of being created.” Today it is in existence 


and it is largely. to that “landless class,” bereft of 
a livelihood and‘ unable to make itself heard except by 
violence, that this year’s rebellion is due. 

Zionism is an inspiration stronger than nationalism or 
religion. It makes apostles out of ordinary working men 
earning comfortable livings in cities where there is every 
amenity and convenience. It brings immigrants, who are 
in effect pilgrims, from the furthest corners of the earth. 
I’ve talked to Jewish merchants with the caracul skin 
trade of Central Asia in their hands, to Jewish farmers 
prospering greatly in Argentina, whose only desire is to 
give up all they have made and to start again in 
Palestine. 

When I left Tel Aviv, so startlingly modern with its 
canning-plants and factories, its clubs, libraries, cinemas, 
and quick-lunch cafeterias, for Moab where the black 
Arab tents haven’t changed since the days of Abraham, 
I was driven by a young Jew, delicate and shabby. He 
told me he had been a student in Prague, where he 
could eventually have made a few hundreds a year in the 
electrical plant which already employed his father. In 
Palestine he could just earn enough to eat, for constant 
immigration renders competition excessive. 

Are you happy here ?” I asked. 

“ Wow should I not be? It is the land of Israel,” he 
replied. 

In the orange groves of Rahovat I found an English 
Jew who had been a furrier in Mile End Road. His 
business had prospered, but from childhood he had 
dreamed of “ Eretz Israel.” “* When I was a young man,” 
he said, “‘ I used to go to Zionist meetings in an attic in 
Whitechapel and like as not we'd find a notice to say the 
rent was unpaid. There we'd be with our coats buttoned 
up and nothing in our pockets but the price of the next 
meal, but we’d turn them out to satisfy the landlord and 
go hungry, for those meetings were a lot more important 
to us than. food.” 

This man had finally achieved his ambition. He had 
acquired three acres in Palestine, planted fruit-trees and 
bought a few cows. By working from 4 a.m. when the 
dairy needed attention till long after sunset when the 
last locusts bunched for the night, he made both ends 
meet, but he had no pleasures whatsoever. He told me 
that he missed the moving crowds in the Mile End Road 
and the flares spluttering over the barrows. “ But Vil 
never go back,” he added. 

The Palestinian Arab has no enmity for the local Jew 
with his curled ringlets and his devotion to the synagogue, 
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but he regards the horde of Hebrew-speaking aliens, free- 
thinkers for whom the temple has given way to the 
university, as locusts which lay bare his land. To his 
slow-moving mind, he is being exploited for the benefit 
of foreigners who have no right to the agricultural and 
grazing land which have belonged to him for so many 
hundred years that he has forgotten the need of title- 
deeds. Actually he is being beggared by the inevitable 
forces of modernity in the form of Zionism. 

Yet a solution of the present acute situation might be 
found if the Arab would realise the nature of the power 
which has developed and transformed the Jewish zone. 
It represents progress as surely as it does the rapid 
formation of a State which will influence conditions and 
politics throughout the Middle East. Incidentally, I 
heard more Russian than Hebrew in Tel Aviv. The 
Talmud has given way to Karl Marx and Lenin is the 
greatest of the Prophets. 

But no solution is feasible until the Zionists get down 
to hard facts and recognise that all Palestinians must be 
equally protected by the machinery of Government. 
In spite of conflicting promises, the situation is not 
hopeless if Zionism —which is 1,000 years ahead of Islam 
and therefore surely capable of facing, sancly and practi- 
cally, the growing difficulties of what is significantly 
known throughout Arabia as “ the Mandate Muddle ” 
would realise how much harm the present policy is doing 
to the indigenous Arabs. 


IT have met so many eminent Jews who honestly believe 
that “ the Arabs are better off today than they have ever 
been.” yet, even if the landlord is fortunate enough to 
possess the title deeds of his land and so can sell at a good 
price instead of being evicted, his tenants can be given 
summary notice without compensation. 

Doubtless the new Commission will put its finger with 
the same unerring precision as its predecessors on this 
weak spot in our administration of a country wherein we 
are pledged to protect the rights of all nationalitics. But 
what, in actual fact, can be done about the land? For 
there will never be one Palestine belonging to Jew and 
Arab combined. The best we can now hope lor is 
speak—a Jewish Ireland destined to be extremely left- 
Ulster at the other political 


so to 


wing and a small Arab 
pole. 

The original idea seems to have been a limited Jewish 
zone, but spiritual and material forces have proved too 
Why not try a series of Arab reserves whose 
inhabitants would not be allowed to sell their land ? 


strong. 


Much has been done in the Punjab to solve similar 
difliculties arising from a rapidly increasing population. 
Could not the Arabs be compensated for loss of their 
original property, not with money which is useless to them, 
since they spend it at once and can then find no means of 
earning a livelihood, but in land within a reserved area ? 
Ifere. under Government supervision, as in the Punjab, 
they might be taught the intensive agriculture which is 
their sole chance of subsistence and our only hope of peace 
in a country that is rapidly and obviously becoming over- 
populated, Such a condition, together with the desperate 
temper of the once peaceful Arabs who have, unwittingly. 
been forced on to the borders of starvation, suggests that 
immigration should be controlled until new resources are 


discovered or existing ones reorganised. and until relief 


can be afforded to the primitive countrymen at present 
but flotsam on the stream of progress. That such a stream 
develops the material resources of Palestine is undeniable, 
hut it should be possible to direct it for the benetit of 
Arabs as wellas Jews. That this is not the case at present 
has been amply proved by the present risings which, 
without British would put an end. at 
once io the Zionist programme and to the Palestine 


intervention, 


problem, 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


OR how many centuries must the English  praetig 
their habits before these habits cease to be called 
un-English ? “This sort of thing is totally un-English.» 
remarked a Leeds magistrate the other day, when sep. 
tencing two men for throwing stones at Fascist speakery. 
Like Dr. Johnson, the stone-throwers no doubt felt, “] 
cannot get beyond this: every man has the right 
to utter what he believes to be the truth. and eyery 
other man has the right to knock him down for jt 
If this is not English, I do not know what is. One of the 
“regarded Sir Oswald Mosley’s words 
as very provocative.” “* What did he say to annoy you?” 
asked the magistrate. “* Well, he talked about Britain 
for the British.” ‘* Why should that annoy you, since yoy 
British 2’ Apparently the defendant could pot 
explain why, but one sees his point. Tam not a stone. 
thrower, but I feel irritated if people talk about Britain 
for the British, or Germany for the Germans, or Russi 
for the Russians, or Spain for the Spanish. — Irrationa’ 
though the preference be, T had almost rather hear of 
Malta and Gibraltar for the British, the Ukraine for the 
Germans, Abyssinia the Italians. China for the 
Japanese, and Spain for the Moors; it sounds, if less 


defendants said he 


are 


for 


moral, also less smug. 

Anyhow, the Leeds young men. taking against the 
phrase, heaved bricks in what history: shows to have 
always been the true-blue British manner, This ancient 
Enelish habit showed itself last Sunday still vigorous 
when the British Union of Fascists assembled on Tower 
Hill. Truncheons, stones, sticks wrapped in barbed wire, 
cat-ealls, cries of “ Rats! Rats! Down with the rats!” 
cavalry charges, stampeding crowds, and broken heads, 
combined to make it a brisk battle-secene.  ** Nothing to 
what it will be further east,” the police were grimly 
saying. Fortunately, it never got further cast. 


























Odd (or is it not odd ?) how strong is this hot battling 
indignation in man, which must find its vent in tribal, 
racial, political, religious, personal or any other wars. 
And, not content with our own, we must, in addition, 
ling ourselves into those of others. The British are 
divided just now, it seems, into those favouring the 
Spanish Government or the Spanish rebels, and many a 
sharp word passes between the two camps. The one 
side are called, according to the degree of favour with 
which they are regarded, Patriots, Loyalists, Government, 
Lefts, Communists. Marxists, Reds or Anarchists ; the 
other Patriots, Nationalists, Anti-Reds, Rights, 
Insurgents, Rebels or Fascists. (Ie gather that Rebels is 
considered more derogatory than Insurgents, though in 


are 


my dictionary the definitions are the same, and_ the 
etymological difference seems but to denote that rebels 
engage in war, while insurgents rise.) Anyhow, what 
with all these names flying about, and what with the 
keen competition in rival atrocity stories (Lady Houston 
and the Rothermere Press win easily on points), there 1s 
plenty of ammunition for waging the Spanish war on the 
British home front, though some combatants, not content 
with this, dash off periodically to Spain to wage it at 
closer quarters. The quarrel seems likely to furnish 
food for partisanship for some years yet, even though 
General Franco briskly the 
constitution of the new totalitarian State, of which his 
confederates have appointed him Dictator, and whieh, 
with its suppression of parliament, nobbling of the 
Press, and iron the the 
individual, sounds horrid cnough to satisfy the most 


1 
has already announced 


control over liberty of 
ardent Fascist. 

Meanwhile, one is told that more Bibles have been sold 
in Europe recently than ever before, and a particularly 
high number in Germany and Spain, 
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GERMANY AND THE BALKANS 


By F. ELWYN JONES 


pp. SCHACHT has consistently pursued the theory that 
onomic penetration must come before political assimilation. 
me working of the clearing svstem has established Germany's 
gonomic dominance of the Balkans, and it is illuminating 
» note the character of recent political changes. 

Greece, traditionally a debtor country, found itself this 
midsummer with 32,000,000 Rm. worth of frozen credits in 
gemany, and Dr. Schacht’s solution for his creditors whom 
je could not repay with foreign currency, was to tell them 
juse the blocked Reichsmarks to buy German manufactured 
nods, and particularly armaments ; 22,000,000 Rm. are to 
iy. spent therefore on Greek rearmament, controlled by 
german Colonels and military experts. The same applied 
ty Yugo-Slavia’s credit of 21,000,000 Rm., part of which is 
ty be repaid by reconstruction of the Kragujewitz arsenal 
ad conversion of the Zenitza ironworks, and Bulgaria’s 
1,000,000 Rm., most of which will be paid for by arms 
applies, chiefly artillery. The significance of Dr. Schacht’s 
poliey is clear, for a country armed by Germany would be 
iependent on supplies from there in the event of war, and 
yould be compelled to recognise this fact as the basis of its 
political alignments. 

German policy in Greece is assisted by the avowed 
(emanophile views of General Metaxas. Trained in a 
Geman military academy, he led the anti-Allies group in 
Greece in 1914. General Metaxas states, however, that his 
new régime will have a specific Greek character, with the 
dement of terror absent from it, and that only a comparatively 
mall number of Communists have been imprisoned by 
him. 

The policy pursued by General Metaxas since August 5th 

pears to be more reminiscent of Hitler than of Pericles, 
inspite of these promises. Greece has known dictators before, 
but as a Liberal leader told me in Athens a fortnight ago, the 
pesent régime is the first to set up a terror systematically 
thoughout the country. Its scope may be judged by the 
fet that among those now banished to the islands are Professor 
Solos, Professor of Constitutional Law at the University 
of Athens, and his assistant, Professor Agrijay ; the Liberal 
deputy Tsatsos; the Agrarian deputies, Sofianopulos and 
tavtilidis ; the Social democratic deputy, Laskaris; and 
(olonel Bakirdjis, who was degraded for writing a Liberal 
aticle in a newspaper, and who made a dramatic escape 
iom his island prison a fortnight ago. None of these indi- 
viduals are Communists, except in the government sense that 
everyone who refuses to support the Government is a 
(ommunist. 
The power to send these men into exile has been given to 
the Committee of Security, consisting of the Prefect, the 
thief of Police, and the Public Prosecutor, who sit in secret 
id do not allow either witnesses or counsel for the defence. 
(itil September 19th there was a right of appeal to the 
udges of the High Court against the Committee’s sentences, 
it since that date it is permissible to appeal only to the 
lommittee itself, on the ground indicated in the official 
tess that the judges of the court of Appeal were “* personalities 
mved by humanitarian motives, having no contact with 
mality, nor understanding the safety of the State.” 

The police make arrests on suspicion and without warrant, 
tid in Athens and Seres there are cases where they keep 
mves and mothers as hostages for the men they are after. 
‘x hundred and seventy prisoners have been exiled to the 
es since August 5th, and there are 300 more in the prisons 
ithe mainland, in which the filth is such that a man who had 
1 imprisoned there told me he preferred standing upright 
night in his cell rather than risk lying down on the floor. 
He complained to me of police brutalities. Seventy prisoners 
have been forced to drink as much as a pound of castor oil. 
Fle Liberal deputy Tsatsos, and the Radical Kokinakis, 
litor of Free Opinion, received this treatment. I spoke 
0a young man whose head had been shaved bald by the 
lice and who had been given castor oil, and whose brother 
ld been beaten into unconsciousness, then splashed with 
ter, then beaten again. On the islands the prisoners have 


to forage for what food they can get, a hard task since the 
islanders themselves seldom have vegetables or meat and 
live on rice, dry beans, and coarse bread. The 300 who are 
on the southernmost isle of Anaphi depend entirely on the 
charity of the four hundred peasant inhabitants, who have 
already given them credit to the amount of 300,000 drachmas. 
Counsel can do nothing for these people, and counsel who 
have defended opponents of the Government have been told 
that they will be disbarred if they defend them in future. 

Greek culture is also being modified. It is significant that 
Greek middle-class children are now being taught German by 
their new German governesses, instead of the English and 
French which their elder brothers and sisters learned. The 
newspaper kiosks of Pireus and Athens are flooded with 
various German newspapers and periodicals, to the exclusion 
of other foreign papers. What is perhaps most alien to the 
spirit of Greece is the public burning of books which has 
taken place outside the University of Athens, in spite of the 
refusal of the students to co-operate. 

Censorship of the Press is at the root of the present reaction. 
Not only is the Press forbidden to publish anything critical of 
the Government, but it is compelled to publish daily eulogies 
of the régime, and even “ leaders,” furnished by the Govern- 
ment Press Bureau, the censor even prescribing the type to 
be used and the page and column where they are to go. 
General Metaxas told the Athenian Press Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, on September 14th, that if the Press wishes to continue 
to exist, it must be controlled by the State and he revealed 
the present political temper of his régime by stating that 
liberty is a mere fiction, a survival of the Liberalism of the 
last century. 

In Rumania Dr. Schacht’s policy of political assimilation 
through economic penetration has also had success, though 
German indebtednes; to Rumania is far less than that to 
Greece, and amounts to less than 18,000,000 Rm. In Rumania 
more direct methods of extending German influence are being 
used. A German soya-bean company has been formed with 
three thousand agents, who are paid much more than the 
customary Rumanian rates, and who spread propaganda. 
The Rumanian newspapers, Curentul and Porunca Vremiu, 
are subsidised from an indisputably German source. Grupul 
Bancar, a subsidiary of the Deutsche Dresdener Bank, has been 
set up in Bucharest to finance the German transactions. 

The personal factor helps the Germans in Rumania, too. 
The growing strength of the National Peasant Party and 
the hostility of his own followers have forced the Prime 
Minister, M. Tatarescu, into isolation, and to escape from it 
he openly encourages the various Fascist anti-Semitic and 
Nazi movements in the country. The swastika appears on 
the title page of many of the hundreds of anti-Semitic news- 
papers and the traditional anti-Semitism of Rumania is 
being deliberately intensified. 

King Carol, who chose M. Tataresecu to be his instrument 
in his experiment in personal government, is himself an 
admirer of Hitler, a compliment which the Germans are 
returning by displaying for sale in Cologne busts and photo- 
graphs of King Carol. 

The overthrow of M. Titulescu was a triumph for the Pro- 
German group in Bucharest. It is interesting that the story 
circulating and | elieved to be true in Bucharest is that Titu- 
lescu was poisoned while he was on holiday at Efori on the 
Black Sea, by a member of the pro-German Iron Guard who 
smuggled himself as a cook into Titulescu’s hotel and each day 
introduced arsenic into his food. 

The internal policy of the new Rumanian Government is 
becoming increasingly reactionary, and takes its inspiration 
from Berlin now, instead of Paris. A few weeks ago a girl 
aged thirteen from the town of Kishinev, in Bessarabia, was 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment for distributing anti- 
fascist pamphlets. She and 600 other political prisoners, 
including Professor Constantinescu, Professor of History at 
the University of Bucharest, who has just finished a sixteen 
days’ hunger strike against intolerable prison conditions, are 
now rotting in the Rumanian gaols. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“The Night of January 16th.’ By Ayn Rand. 
Phoenix 
On the night of January 16th something—or, since the 
play’s stylistic atmosphere cries out to be recaptured, some 
Thing—went Hurtling into Space from the balustrade of the 
great financier’s penthouse. Was it the great financier in 
person? And, if so, was it the great financier’s mistress 
whose fair hands gave the laws of gravity their chance ? 
The audience, of whom an owlish dozen fill the jury-box 
throughout the play, are called on to decide these questions. 
They are not: interesting questions. The trial-scene, 
expanded into three self-consciously realistic acts, might 
hold us; but the plot is so intricate, the characters so 
wooden, and the juridical technique so exotic that good, or 
at the least interesting, acting is needed to compel our atten- 
tion. This is a “strong” play; and “strong” plays 
‘an often make do with mediocre playing. The Night of 
January 16th cannot, and for this reason. All the acting is 
done from the witness-box (apart from the rival attorneys 
who besiege it and from sporadic brief interpolations). And 
of a character in the witness-box the audience must know 
whether he or she is a good actor acting badly on purpose, or 
a bad actor acting badly because he:cannot help it, or a bad 
actor trying to act like a good actor acting badly on purpose. 
This is complicated, but if you work it out it gives you most 
of the essential criteria. Most of the cast at the Phoenix are 
bad actors, and many of the lines they have to say are couched 
in language which not even emotional stress can render 
plausible. It is therefore impossible for us to judge who- is 
trying to get away with how much of what. Few of the 
performances would be tolerated on Broadway; but Miss 
Phoebe Foster's talents make the prisoner unembarrassing, 
if still unconvincing, and Mr, Dan Beddoe’s acting has a 
quality which disconcertingly reminds us that what we 
ure watching is intended as a representation of life. 


At the 


Perer FLEMING. 


“A Month in the Country.” At the 


Westminster 


By Ivan Turgenev. 


Lasr autumn Mr. Anmer Hall, who presides over all the 
diverse activities which take place within the Westminster 
Theatre, sponsored the revolutionary Left's attack on the 
complacency of the English theatre. A second assault 
is promised for later in this year, but in the meanwhile, with 
a remarkable catholicity of taste, he offers us 4 Month in 
the Country as a sedative. This play has a Tchehovian 
theme and a Tchehovian setting, but it is far from having 
a Techehovian effect. Where Tehehov would have been 
precise it is prolix, where he would have been suggestive 
it is casual, and where he would have been inspiriting 
it is too often merely boring. To some extent this effect 
might have been, but is not, remedied by the production 
—a tactful cut can conceal a multitude of dramatic sins. 
But Mr. Michael Macowan, the producer, has carefully pre- 
served the leisurely pace of the society which A Month in 
the Country depicts, to the point even of refusing to truncate 
the interminably repetitive modes of address endemic to 
Russian drama, and Russian life, of the nineteenth century 
but alien to dramatic movement of today. He has been 
faithfully—too faithfully—served by a docile cast. That 
excellent actor Mr. Dennis Arundell, who has the most 
leisurely and most sententious part, comes off worst—Rakitin, 
played as he was created, can never be anything but a bore. 
But Miss Gillian Secaife’s Natalia, which should have been 
essentially volatile and wayward, though still cultured and 
humane, suffered equally from an inflexible and pointless 
monotony. Of the other performances, those which demand to 
be praised are Mr. Cecil Trouncer’s admirably modulated 
study of the old doctor Shpigelski, Mr. Waldo Wright’s sadly 
brief, superbly » hesitant Bolshintsov, and Mr. Stephen 
Murray’s firm portrait of the tutor, Bieliaev. Mr. Peter 
Goffin deserves a more detailed commendation for his décor 
and costumes than space will allow. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


=== 
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The Cinema 


At the Plaza——*Savoy Hot 
“The King Steps Out” 





“The ‘Texas Rangers.” 
217.” At the Curzon 
At the Regal 


The Big Parade, The Crowd, Hallelujah; these are some of 
Mr. King Vidor’s previous films, and The Tevas Rangers j, 
in the same tradition. Mr. Vidor is one of the best of the 
popular directors ; D. W. Griffith, a much finer artist, is hj, 
master. No one who had not learnt a great deal from Griffith 
could have directed the battle between the Indians and q 
handful of Rangers with so sure a sense of old-time suspense : 
will help come in time? And the Indians swarm up the 
rocks, revolvers jam, the rescuers come galloping between 
the hills. A more sophisticated age has dealt in this 
case kindly with Vidor, for in a Griffith film it yas 
unthinkable that help should ever not arrive, while now ye 
are allowed a doubt. 




















In another way, too, Vidor is Griflith’s successor : he does 
his best to give his pictures epie value. At the beginning of 
this film a voice describes the circumstances, the Indian war 
and the bushranging, which brought the Texas Rangers into 
existence, and in the last sequence the commanding. officer, 
played by that fine actor, Mr. Edward Ellis, with his thin, 
twisted farmer’s face, speaks over a Ranger’s grave an oration, 
pompous and political in its resounding abstractions, yet 
curiously moving in Mr. Ellis’s plain, honest enunciation, on 
the “* guardians of the frontier, makers of the peace.” 













But in Vidor’s “ epics,” just as in Cruze’s somewhat over. 
praised picture, The Covered Waggon, the story gets in the 
way: they bear about as much relation to epic drama as do 
the huge, artless, historical novels which have been so popular F 
recently in the United States. The story of The Texas 
Rangers, I should add, is a great deal better than that of The 
Covered Waggon. It is the story of two bandits, acted by 
Mr. Fred MacMurray and Mr. Jack Oakie, who join the 
Rangers in order to send useful tips to a bushranging friend. 
They are converted to Jaw and order, and when one has been 
murdered in an attempt to trap his former friend, the other 
goes out and gets his man. The morality of their actions is 
all the more convincing for its curiously twisted nature : one 
does, at moments, feel a little way lowered into the unplumbed 
complex caverns of the simple soul. 




















Savoy Hotel 217, directed by Gustave Ucicky (who mad > 





that excellent melodrama of the submarine war, Morgenrol, 
and photographed by Fritz Lang’s old cameraman, takes 
us agreeably back to the old classical Ufa days of Dr. Mabus 
and The Spy. A philandering waiter (Hans Albers), a 







old-fashioned vamp who has had one husband put out of they 





way and ruined and divoreed another and who meets ff 
violent and expected end, a lover from Siberia, a littl 
chambermaid and a jealous housekeeper: the. fates of al 
these are agreeably crossed in a slow, good-humoured murde 
story set in pre-War St. Petersburg. The most vivid characte 
is that of the murderer, the vamp’s husband, a little bankrupt 
merchant with popping eyes and tiny moustache and breaking 
voice, who gives the impression of a small, soft, tormented 
animal, of a mouse-like tragedy. Love on the servants 
twisting iron stairway, jealousy round the linen cupboart; 
the melodramatic passions are given a pleasantly realistic 
setting by a very competent director and a_ first-clas 
-ameraman, 
















Miss Grace Moore as a Bavarian princess who pretends ti 
be a dressmaker and wins the heart of a young Austria 
emperor to save her sister from a loveless marriage : a ple 
like that can hardly fail to have its painful moments. Mis 
Moore acts with the exaggerated vivacity of a games-mistres 
letting herself noisily go on the last night of term, but wu 
expectedly the film has some light and amusing sequences 
a Lubitsch touch, while Mr. Herman Bing’s innkeeper hol 
the stage. Mr. Bing’s rolling eyeballs, his enormous splutte! 
his huge lack of understanding, have never before been give 
such generous room. He bears the whole film on his wild! 
expressive shoulders. GRAHAM GREENE 
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= Music 
Wigs on the Green 
Wuen virtuosos fall out, be they singers, instrumentalists or 
conductors, there is sure to be fun for the public and profit 
for the impresarios. For a row is “ news *—just as a concert 
that does not take place is “news”; and “news” gets 


Hotel space and headlines on the middle page. Contrariwise a 
Jut,” concert that is given peaceably without fuss or flurry according 
to plan is not “news” and its notice, if any, is hidden in 
the back pages with other unsensational matter. 
a ot But this is a degenerate age, in which we do these things 
~ P only by halves. They knew better two hundred years ago 
F the when Faustina and Cuzzoni were the rivals for popular 
“a . favour, and Lady Pembroke, Cuzzoni’s patroness, hired roughs 
. mp to shout Faustina down. Is there now no Lady anxious to 
chy be immortalised in verse? As thus: 
elise : P . 
th * Old poets sing that beasts did dance 
P the Whenever Orpheus play’d ; 
tween So to Faustina’s charming voice 
this Wise Pembroke’s asses bray’d.” 


™ If modern critics are seldom roused to the pitch of enthusiasm 


su at which they might be moved to exclaim of a singer 

“Damn her! She has a nest of nightingales in her belly,” 
> does they are also too nice or too scared of the curious attitude 
ing of of juries towards alleged libels to give vent to their true 
L Wars opinions in the opposite sense. But the patroness is missing 
'S into a golden opportunity. For that there are plenty of roughs 
lice, looking for heads to break was evident enough last Sunday. 
thin, & They have but to be told that Sir Tweedle Dum is a Jew 
‘ation, or Sir Tweedle Dee a Fascist—which is quite as true as the 
3, yet mubbish they do believe—and there need not even be hire 
mn, on to pay. 


' The trouble arose out of the change of leadership in the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, which is engaged to play 










over: en ai : a: . 
:; ‘ at the Sheffield Festival this. month under Sir Henry Wood. 
in é 
i A few weeks ago, when it was already too late to make a change 
as : : “ 2 
: E in the conductor without serious consequences, Sir Henry Wood 
opular : : 
pe propounded the extraordinary idea that he could not conduct at 
Texas) MASE : rile ae 
f The the Festival with an orchestral leader who had not previously 
of The 3 s fs Saie 
ed b worked with him. It may readily be conceded that it is 
y . . 
* P obviously easier for a conductor undertaking a series of long 
in. the : A Seiad eal ‘ : 
: programmes to have under him a man who is familiar with his 
friend. é ane: Bade 
be ways. But that is a long way from justifying the non 
s been : : ean ees, : 
> possum attitude adopted by Sir Henry Wood. If the new 
other : : ee : ae 
. .f leader is good enough to be chosen to sit at the first desk 
ionsis , er : é 
ome it one of our chief orchestras, he is presumably not incapable 
One Fe a : : : : 
© of carrying out the intentions of any conductor who knows 
umbed#e y. . 4° ; < : ; : 7 ie 
» his job. Happily Sir Henry Wood has in the end given 
way after a good deal of correspondence, and the attention 
made fe of people who would never otherwise have heard of the 
senrol, & Sheffield Festival has been drawn to that event. That is 
take & the only possible comfort to be gained from an incident which 
Mabux must inevitably have caused much trouble and ill-feeling. 
's), lf) =Now Sir Henry Wood has secured the Queen's Hall for 
of thE the revival of his series of Sunday Concerts, which lapsed 


eets 86 owing to lack of support some years ago; and Sir Thomas 


 littk > Beecham has betaken himself to Covent Garden Theatre, 
of all® carrying his audience with him. Last Sunday the house was 


murder ' packed from floor to ceiling. It cannot be said that the 
aract F rival programme at Queen’s Hall was such as to attract a 
nkrupt ) large public, consisting as it did of a shortened “ Prom.” 
reakingf> One would have thought that Sir Henry Wood of all people 
mented > would have realised by this time that what the Promenaders 
rvants > want before anything else is quantity, and that they will 


board: het pay more for less music. I do not know where these 
ealistt enthusiasts go between October and August, but they do 
st-clas F not appear to go to the Queen’s Hall. 


At Covent Garden Herr Tauber sang, and I wondered at 


onds to first whether he was the chief attraction and the audience 
ustriange °R¢ Of film-fans rather than music-lovers ; but the applause 
a phe for a beautiful performance of Delius’s “In a Summer 


Mis Garden * was quite as long and loud as that which acclaimed 


nites Herr Tauber’s singing of Ottavio’s air from Don Giovanni. 
put. ut: The programme also included Franck’s Symphony, over 
ences which Sir Thomas Beecham manages to throw more glamour 
r hold than any other conductor I know. This was a_ fine 
plutter performance but what has happened to the strings ? 
n give Their tone sounded miserably thin. 

wildk DyNELEY HussEY, 


LENE, 


Art 


Painters are Men 


Since I have already written elsewhere at great length my 
opinions of the individual canvases shown at the exhibition 
of Nineteenth Century French Art at the New Burlington 
Galleries, I may, perhaps, be excused if I wander into one 
or two general considerations suggested by the exhibition 
and by the catalogue describing it. As a prelude it will 
be enough to say that anyone interested in painting would 
be insane to miss the exhibition which contains a superb 
series of works by all the most important painters from 1830 
to 1900, many of them unknown to the English public, 
ethers so good that they can afford to be seen again. 

The author of the foreword to the catalogue makes about 
nineteenth-century French artists as a whole the statement 
that “ they have little or nothing to say about ‘ Life, Death 
and the grand Forever.’” Since he cites Daumier as an 
exception and explicitly adds that van Gogh is not an excep- 
tion, we may take it that in his opinion this description 
applies to all the other artists of the country and century. 
If this view were true it would be a very serious accusation 
against all the artists concerned; but, as I hope to show, 
it is possible to put a different reading on their works. 

Let us take a few of the painters represented at the New 
Burlington Galleries roughly in chronological order and test 
the degree of abstraction in their work, seeing how far they 
show that complete indifference to subject-matter, literary 
content and the human implications of a theme which is 
claimed for them. First Ingres. In the late work, Le 
Bain Ture (4), Ingres was unquestionably deeply interested 
in an abstract research into the painting of contour, but 
are we to suppose that he painted these (and many other) 
voluptuous nudes only because the contours of the human 
body are more complicated than those of a wooden box ? 
Was he unaware that the contours enclosed flesh and that 
the flesh composed human beings? It seems to me an 
insult to say in front of the portrait of Mme. Moitessier (2) 
(a painting vitally interesting to compare with the National 
Gallery version) that it is a “ great architectural vision.” 
It may be that incidentally. But to most people, and, 
I believe, to Ingres, it is and was above all a portrait of a 
human individual, for whom the artist felt certain human 
emotions which he conveyed by means of form and colour. 
And was Ingres fascinated by Greek themes only because 
he liked the shapes of Greek statues, or because he found 
the ideals of the Greeks in agrcement with his own ? 

None of Delacroix’ most literary paintings are in the present 
exhibition, but it should be remembered that about the 
time of the Greek War of Independence and the Revolution 
of 1830 he painted the Massacre of Scio and Liberty on the 
Barricade, two deliberate pieces of political propaganda. 
Even his Tasso in Prison (5) is primarily a psychological 
study; his portrait of Hugues (6) is the solution of a 
human analytical problem; and his feeling for the orient 
and the middle ages (cf. Nos. 7 and 8) was for a way of 
life, not for a kind of colour scheme. Corot is less obviously 
literary, but more often than not his landscapes owe their 
effect to the skill with which they convey the feeling of a 
particular kind of day, that is to say they appeal by association 
not by purely formal means. Daumier is excepted from our 
list, but for some reason the revolutionary Courbet is feft 
in among the abstract artists, with his political pamphlets, 
like the Casseurs de Pierres, of which he himself wrote that it 
was to express the most complete idea imaginable of misery. 
Manet starts from the same position as Courbet in a political 
painting like the Execution of the Emperor Maximilian, 
and, at any rate in the °60°s, his approach to portraiture 
was via an interest in character (see No. 32). With the pure 
Impressionists painting becomes to a great extent dehuman- 
ised, but with the reaction against Impressionism led by 
Cézanne and Renoir in the ’80’s the human figure comes into 
its own again (cf. Renoir, No. 78, Cézanne Nos. 86 and 90). 
With the °90’s begins in Cézanne and Gauguin the rush towards 
abstraction which ended in Cubism, but even these painters 
never lost their whole interest in people (cf. Nos. 94 and 101). 
And, finally, go and look at van Gogh’s Superintendent (107), 
Lautree’s Quadrille (111) and Seurat’s Chahut study (121), 
and then dare to say that these artists have nothing to say 
about life ! ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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Preserving the Coast 

From October 8th to 11th the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England are holding a conference at Torquay to 
discuss the preservation of the coast; and have added to 
their admirable list of pamphlet books a one-and-sixpenny 
illustrated description of the development and preservation 


of the coastline. It is a little contradictory perhaps that 
the one precise and detailed piece of a description with a 
good map is the coast of Northumberland, when the meeting 
is to be held at Torquay in the south-west; but the aim 
of the book is rather to describe the philosophy of the 
subject than to be an essay in geography. It is one of the 
books, like other more elaborate surveys produced by Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie and others, which are meant to influence 
action. The whole meeting is not designed as an academic 
discussion, with interpolated trips on the model of the British 
Association. Its final object is to influence legislation as 
well as inform public opinion. 


* * % %* 


The Best Park 


We have heard a good deal in the past from the C.P.R.E. 
and other bodies of the need of National Parks and such 
wide recreational centres. So far as they are modelled on 
the great Parks of the world, as in Canada, the U.S.A. and 
South Africa, they are hardly in character with England, 
though on a small scale they may be desirable. Certainly 
Snowdonia suggests an exception. Nevertheless there is no 
National Park; there is no possible succession of National 
Parks that can compare with the seashore of this island. 
Mr. Dougal, who has written The English Coast for the 
C.P.R.E., says that no part of Northumberland is more 
than fifty miles from the sea. Few parishes in England 
are more than 200 miles from the sea. Transport is quick 
and easy; and it is the desire of every man, woman and 
child to taste its “‘ pure serene ’’ once at least in the year. 
** A change” means the seaside nine times out of ten; and 
the waves that make to the pebbled shore are more than 
a metaphor of our life. ‘This coast, the down, the cliff 
and the slope of the foreshore, is being defaced and, what 
is worse, made inaccessible. Some modern buildings—as by 
Looe in Cornwall—are ugly enough to be an outrage and 
interrupt natural paths along the coast. A few glorious gifts 
have been made—as by Miss Chichester at Woolacombe— 
and we owe something even to the partial preservation by 
golf clubs. But this is not enough. Many groups of 
shacks—as by Newgal and Saunton—are a real menace of 
a larger scale desecration. The arrested ‘* development ” 
of Seaford (which is not far from the notorious Peacehaven) 
has made a lovely spot unlovely. Something more than 
mild regulation is essential, and the whole population would 
leap to the support of any legislation that would ensure a really 
national control of a coast that belongs to the people as 
no other coast on this side of the world. 

x * * * 
Butterfly Lures 

What is the best lure for butterflies? There are a few 
standard flowers to which frequent reference is made, and 
most gardeners recognise that they bring in an unearned 
increment. Those with the largest circulation, so to say, 
are first the Buddleias, of which the Veitchiana variabilis, 
though less attractive than magnifica, is probably the favourite ; 
secondly, the larger mauve-coloured Michaelmas daisies ; and 
thirdly, the Sedum spectabile ; most flat discs of flowers are 
coloured more to the taste of the butterfly than the human 
artist. In the West of England, I think, some other shrubs 
of which little is heard are even more irresistible. One 
is that small lovely blue-flowered bush, the Ceratostigma, 
which has in my experience a peculiar attraction for the 
humming-bird hawk-moth, which is fond also of the common 
valerian. An entomologist in the delectable county of 
Pembroke, that ** Little England beyond Wales,” that home 
of the Flemings, gives first place to another shrub seldom 
seen in the East, Escallonia Iveyi. It carries white, not 
red. flowers, but boasts a scent that draws to it Admirals, 
Peacocks, Tortoiseshells and Painted Ladies in hosts. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Taste in Smells 

It is surprising that many of these gorgeous butterflies of 
autumn, though they nurse strong preferences, probably 
dictated by the sense of smell, seem to enjoy equally scent, 
that are sweet to our grosser noses and scents that are especially 
repellent. They enjoy rotting flesh, whether animal 
vegetable. How an admiral will gorge on a decayed apple! 
—and they: are drawn to some flowers which almost sugges 
putrescence. In one glorious great garden in Derbyshire 
grows or grew an evergreen bush with a dark red flower: 
only half the name of it remains in my memory. It is labelled 
foetida and deserves its adjective. It was beset, as no other 
bush in a garden very rich in rare shrubs, with most of the 
autumnal butterflies. Sweetness of scent proved no rival, 
There are, of course, flowers with a sort of double smell—ap 
aliquid amari in the midst of sweetness. One of these jg 
the blossom of the Diplopappus; some think that it smells of 
honey, some of bitter nastiness. Which do the small black 
flies that always visit it in numbers take for the prevalent 
smell? Probably the worse. 

% * * * 





















Swallows and Aeroplanes 

During an enforced day in the house—on October 2nd—two 
sounds came continually through the half-opened windoy, 
One was the sound of aeroplanes, humming not unpleasantly 
at a good height; the other the chatter of swallows and 
martins, both. They fluttered like great moths in front of 
the panes and occasionally one would perch on the opened 
window and preen its feathers carefully, as an airman goes 
over his machine. 'The same day the papers were full of 
the flight to Johannesburg. It was inevitable to compare the 
bird with the plane. A good number of our swallows do 
the double journey to and from South Africa; and several 
of the most interesting records concern Griqualand and 
Aberdeen. It is a terrific journey and casualties are many; 
but the same pair are known to have accomplished it over 
a period of six years. The birds do not rival the aeroplane 
in speed. Swallows are fast and easy fliers, but 40 miles an 
hour is faster for a bird than 120 for an aeroplane. How such 
immense journeys became a regular part of the bird's life 
remains an inexplicable wonder, more strange perhaps than 
man’s so-called conquest of the air. The birds are leaving us 
this year later than usual. They were very numerous to the 
north of London on October 6th and showed no symptoms of 
immediate departure. This autumnal journey is always a 
little desultory and‘undefined compared with the return to 
England. Some warm, sunny days with abundant wings in 
the air will persuade the bands to dawdle and even on occasion 
to fly short distances to the north. 






















* * * * 
What does “ Corn’? Mean? 

A very charming book (Highland Homespun, Bell 
8s. 6d.) that I have been reading with delight, describes a 
year’s experience on a small farm in Galloway. One chapter 
is devoted to the * corn ” harvest, which was not concluded 
till October. The ** corn” in question, it presently appears, 
was a variety of white oats guaranteed not to ‘ lodge” 
except in extreme cases. Now corn is a word that troubles 4 
good many readers. I was once asked to define it by the 
editor of a great London daily paper, but my attempt ata 
definition was said t» make the obscurity more obscure. 
Can you describe oats as corn? You certainly ean and do 
describe wheat in England and maize in the Americas as corm. 
Possibly the much-quoted *‘ corn in Egypt” refers to barley. 
Was not an almost prehistoric ruler almost deified because 
he spread the news of this beneficent grain, and the liquor that 
could be brewed from it, abroad through the Eastern world! 
The general explanation doubtless is that corn began as 4 
generic name for a group of edible grains; but was also adopted 
as a specific name for the standard grain of the country: 
for wheat in England, for oats in Scotland, for maize i 
America. In South America the specific corn has killed the 
generic. Corn as a rule means maize and nothing else. Does 
it, in our generic use, include rye ? 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confideniial_—Ed, Tux Srectartor.] 


GERMANY’S COLONIAL CLAIMS 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.| 
Sin, —The Conservative Party Conference has negatived 
even the discussion of the transfer under mandate to Germany 
of her former territories now under British control, and the 
Labour Party Executive refuses to consider transfer of territory 
to the sovereignty of dictatorships. The former body offers 
no consolation to Germany ; the latter supports the applice- 
tion of the mandatory system to all colonies inhabited mainly 
by peoples of primitive culture. This project, of cours2, is 
without serious value. We have no assurance of any kind 
that the British subjects of Kenya and the West African 
colonics, or those chiefs and peoples who have accepted by 
agreement our protection, desire to be placed under mandate. 
There is no evidence that Germany would derive from their 
being so placed any advantage of a substantial character. 
What Germany claims are the solid advantages which are 
derived either from absolute sovereignty or from mandatory 
tenure. Even under the restrictions of the latter, the man- 
datory Power appoints and controls the executive government, 
determines the legal system and supplies the courts, establishes 
peace and order, develops natural resources, allocates public 
contracts and concessions, controls currency, weights and 
measures, introduces its own. language, and encourages the 
spread of its civilisation and its trade. Arguments to the 
effect that Germany really does not need colonies, based on 
trade statistics of pre-War date, are naturally regarded by 
Germans as absurd, and as sufficiently refuted by the obvious 
importance attached by people in Britain to the maintenance 
of the conquests made in the War. 

The policy of excluding Germany from colonial expansion 
isa product of the War. Prior to it successive British govern- 
ments had approved or encouraged German ambitions, and it 
had been recognised that Germany had a strong claim to the 
ultimate reversion of part of those territories which Portugal 
is manifestly incompetent to develop. 

The new policy necessarily negatives any British co- 
operation in making effective the terms of Article 19 of the 
league Covenant by revising the terms of existing treaties. 
It must be taken that the vast majority of the British people 
are committed to the doctrine that ‘* what we have, we intend 
to hold,’ and that our part in European appeasement must 
be confined to the bringing of pressure on other Powers to 
make sacrifices. 

Yet at the Conservative Conference Mr. Chamberiain 
referred to ‘* the progressive decrease in our population which 
iseven now in sight ’’ and for which he suggested no remedy, 
and Sir S. Hoare alluded to the notorious fact that we cannot 
bring up to their meagre strength the ranks of our regular and 
territorial armies. In view of our population problem, are 
we morally justified in seeking to deny Germany the pos- 
session of oversea territories ? In view of the attitude of our 
people towards military ser ice, would we be prepared to go 
to war with Germany if she demanded from Portugal the 
transfer of part at least of her colonial territories ?—I am, 
&e., A. BerrreDALe Keri. 

University of Edinburgh. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SPANISH PEOPLE 
[To the Editor of ‘Tux Sprecrator.] 
Sm,—Your article on “* The Church and the Spanish People ” 
has not seemed to me quite fair. The writer begins by speaking 
of the ** hatred of the Spanish masses for the Church ” ; this 
isa strong phrase for describing the wild and cruel deeds of a 
section of the populace, incited by agitators. If the majority 
of the population shared this savage hatred, I think General 
Franco would not have met with his remarkable success. 
Going on to speak of the power of the Church, the writer 
speaks as if an impregnable position had been enjoyed by the 
Church in Spain for centuries, contenting himself with the 
Words, ** its credit waxed and waned with that of the State.” 
This completely ignores the fact that the Church and State 
Were for a long time in opposite camps, especially when a large 


amount of the Church’s property was confiscated by Mendi- 
zabal, the Prime Minister a hundred years ago. The terms of 
the 1851 concordat were moderate, even though they were 
rather elastically interpreted by individual Bishops. The 
word “ inglorious ”’ is also rather sweeping when applied to the 
history of the C.E.D.A. under Gil Robles. Grave mistakes 
may have been made, and are always made by politicians, but 
so also were great efforts against overwhelming difficulties. 
Interesting as it was, the article seemed to me to ignore the 
real issue: I mean the avowedly anti-religious doctrines of 
the extreme Left. 

There are many religious men in England who seem equally 
blind at the moment, and may one day regret their blindness. 
People are so weary of the muddles and crimes of unrestricted 
capitalism, to which incidentally the Papacy has during the 
last half-century been continually drawing attention in no 
measured terms (I refer specially to the encyclicals Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno), that they rush at the 
easiest solutions, and fail to see that the Christian doctrine of 
man and the servile state of the thorough-going Socialist are 
incompatible. I am sorry to preach a sermon, but I fear this 
is the case! 

All fair-minded Catholics will agree that the Church in 
Spain may have made mistakes and committed sins ; so do all 
bodies of men. In return they would ask for a fair judgement 
and a realisation of the vital conflict which she has to face, as 
she did in the Roman Empire two thousand years ago, against 
the Godless State which denies the rights of the individual 
soul.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully. CLONMORE, 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srrecrator.] 
S1r,—The article, “The Church and the Spanish People,” 
in your issue of September 25th is very one-sided. The spirit 
of the Inquisition still exists. I have a letter before me, written 
last week from a friend in Galicia, where the insurgents are 
in power, telling of inoffensive people who are taking no 
part in the civil strife, being imprisoned, ill-treated and 
threatened by the priest with being shot, if they do not 
attend Mass. The Government has sought to maintain 
religious liberty, but this will be at an end if the insurgents 
gain the upper hand.—Yours truly, W. R. Lewis. 
6 Oakley, Claverton Down, Bath. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTrator.] 
Sir,—Dr. Ernest Barker writes that ‘an enforced ideal is 
a thing utterly opposed to Christianity.” The force which 
Communism employs “is a fundamental ground on which 
Christianity stands opposed to Communism.” Not violence 
or bloodshed, but just “* force”! 

But is this so? Is Christianity for instance utterly opposed 
to the compulsory enforcement of the ideal that a citizen 
should be able to go about his lawful occasions without 
being knocked on the head? Or the ideal that every child 
should receive a certain minimum of education? Dr. 
Barker may think that it would be better still if Christianity 
could establish economic conditions of justice and equality 
by persuasion only ; but to say (if indeed that is what he 
means) that Christianity is utterly opposed to applying 
the aim of the law for any such purpose is surely nonsense. 

Dr. Barker very rightly finds “a soul of goodness” in 
Communism in that it does seek to distribute material 
comfort more evenly. Could he not go further? Is it not 
part of the ethical case for Communism that in a state of 
society where an adequate amount of material comfort, 
and no more, was to be had by every individual in exchange 
for certain hours a day of assigned productive work there 
would be far less obsession with the effort to obtain material 
comfort, far less godless competition (or none), far less 
* materialism ” than in a society where the great majority 
have little time to attend to anything but the struggle with 
poverty ? 
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Communism will be a long time yet on its way, and Com- 
munists are often violent, cruel and godless, but need 
Christianity and Communism be rivals ? Our grandchildren 
may yet live to see Communism brought in by the Con- 
servative party.— Yours faithfully, J. P. MALiEson. 

St. Jean-de-Luz. 


DICTATORSHIP AND SOCIAL REFORM 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrstor.| 
Sir,—Mr. Tripp’s,remark that if natural selection invigorates 
a stock, ** we in England may expect a magnificent generation 
to result from the under-nourishment of half our population, 
and that our finest manhood will come from the distressed 
areas,” shows that he does not understand the principles of 
natural selection. This process :works not by directly 
improving the individual but by eliminating the weakest and 
thereby raising the average. 

I had a good opportunity. of observing the influence of this 
factor when I was in Russia, in 19381. We were a party of 
doctors and were all much impressed by the fine physique of 
the people, and especially the vigorous development of the 
women and the healthiness of the. children. When, on 
returning, we landed at Hull, it is scarcely too much to say 
that we got a shock at seeing the pitiful crowds of under-sized 
and under-nourished dockers and unemployed. about the 
city. We had seen nothing like it in Russia during a journey 
which took us to Leningrad, Moscow and as far down the 
Volga as Stalingrad. Now while recognising that the Soviet 
Government has effected a vast improvement in public health, 
undoubtedly severe climatic conditions, accentuated in the 
post-War years by exceptional privations, have played an 
appreciable part in raising the general level by eliminating the 
unfit. A couple of Russian winters would probably be fatal 
to a large proportion of our C.3 population. 

Mr. Tripp also criticises the British Public Health Service 
for not producing a virile nation. He seems unaware that 
other factors are involved. The business of the Public Health 
Service is to abolish or reduce to a minimum all controllable 
diseases, to safeguard the purity of the water-supply and 
foodstufis, &e., and to study and make known the principles 
of healthy living. But it cannot compel the people to follow 
its precepts ; it cannot abolish poverty or provide adequate 
food for the half-starved ; and it cannot force those in control 
to pull down slums, provide open spaces and take other 
steps essential for the rearing of a sound nation.—Yours 
faithfully, WitiiamM A. Brenp. 

14 Bolingbroke Grove, S.W.11. 


THE STATE AS LICENSED 

[To the Editor of Tne Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Angus Watson does not challenge my contention 
that the Liquor Control Board took over the public-houses at 
Carlisle by an act of confiscation which would not be tolerated 
in these days, and that the scheme has failed as a measure of 
temperance reform, and though he,admits that the scheme is 
not on sufficiently large a scale to draw dogmatic conclusions 
he proceeds to draw conclusions which are refuted by the 
folowing facts : ; 

(a) Redundant licences are being reduced under private 
ownership without any cost to the ratepayers ; 

(b) Private owners are providing houses of a better type 
than those at Carlisle ; 

(c) The managers of the taverns at Carlisle confess that the 
State is in the business for profit, and that the more drink they 
sell the better the Board is pleased, and that if there is a decline 
in sales the Inspectors want to know the reason why ; 

(d) The houses do not pay the taxation imposed on private 
traders, and all the profits go to Whitehall instead of being 
distributed in the district. The State has a monopoly, and the 
Select Committee on Estimates has recently reported that the 
administration of the scheme is unnecessarily expensive, and 
* that the time has come when the whole organisation of the 
scheme should be considered.” 

Mr. Watson recommends Nationalisation .of the Trade, 
which Lord Snowden estimated would cost £1,000,000,000. 
The idea of State public-houses has no attraction for a hard, 
practical people which has had a, wholesome lesson in State 
control, especially when itis advocated by people whose aim 
is destruction, and net construction. No Government depart- 
ment can provide as good a service to the publie as, can be 
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offered by the trader who takes a pride in his calling, and the 
value of whose property is dependent upon the supervision he 
exercises, the initiative he shows, and the reputation fo; 
good fellowship which he tries to earn. 

Mr. Watson takes 1932-33 as the datum year in order ty 
show an increase in drunkenness and expenditure on drink, 
but the honest statistician would take years that are compar. 
able, and these show that since 1930, the last normal pre-erigis 
year, the consumption of beer has declined by 4,890,099 
barrels, convictions for drunkenness by 12,000, and expenditure 
on drink by £40,000,000. And the temperance party who 
pretend to deplore the expenditure were solidly behind yy, 
Snowden’s attempt in his Budget of 1931 to increase that 
expenditure by £20,000,000. 

Wages are nearly £20,000,000 higher than a year ago, and 
half: a million more people are at work, meaning at least 
£50,000,000 a year extra in wages, but the consumption of 
beer in the first eight months of this year is only 130,542 
barrels more than in the corresponding period of 1935, q 
marvellous tribute to the sobriety and thrift of the British 
people. W. H. Worsnop, 

Bristol. 


PEACE FOR WESTERN EUROPE 
[To the Editor of Tue Seecrator.| 
Sir,—It is generally recognised that the close association of 
Britain, France and Germany is necessary for the peace and 
welfare of Western Europe. It is not hatred between peoples 
that prevents this desirable consummation, for such hatred 
is non-existent. French fear of a mighty and_ revengeful 
Germany is the one obstacle. For nearly twenty years 
Britain has sought in self-abnegation and by every form of 
persuasion and gentle pressure to remove that obstacle, but 
without avail. France wants peace but dares no risks for it, 

Having been travelling some thousands of miles in France 
and Germany, I am convinced that German feeling and policy 
have been correctly interpreted by Mr. Lloyd George in his 
recent statement, but that France will not alter her attitude 
thereto unless shocked into change by a fresh and grave 
anxiety transcending ancient fears. 

The proposal then is that Britain should suggest to Germany 
a treaty of friendship and mutual defence in Western Europe. 
France would be invited to accede thereto. She would then 
be forced to choese between England and Russia ; and there 
can be no doubt where her choice would lie. 

An alliance between France, Germany and Britain would 
relieve the fears both of France and Germany and would 
at once put a break on the race in armaments. It would draw 
to it Italy and the:smaller Western Powers. It need cause no 
anxiety in Russia for it would contain two Powers which 
have close relations with that country. 

The opportunity is fleeting. For Germany is at the moment 
in a mood in which she may be won by direct dealing on equal 
and friendly terms. Distrust and hostility displayed now 
may drive her, with such allies as she can attract, to challenge 
the world in arms.—Yours faithfully, 

Hammer Court, Liphook. H. Rowan-Roprsson. 





















































THE FREE CHURCHES 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 
Sir,—The National Free Church Council, in its claim for Free 
Church participation at religious services held in connexion 
with national events, no doubt has in mind the approaching 
Coronation. It must be pointed out, however, that the 
Coronation Service is a high celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
with which the Special Coronation ritual is incorporated, and 
takes place entirely at or before the altar. It should not be 
necessary to remind the National Free Church Council that 
according to the formularies of the Anglican Chureh the Holy 
Communion can only be celebrated by one who has beet 
admitted to priests’ orders. As the Nonconformist clergy 
have rejected holy orders how can a place for them be found 
at such a service ? If Nonconformists have all the advantages 
of dissent they must have all the disadvantages as well. Surely 
it is not quite fair of them to expect to have it both ways. 
Then, from the aesthetic point of view, the secular academic 
gowns worn by-the Nonconformist clergy would look out of 
place among the vestments of the Anglican clergy, before an 
altar. The Anglican Church allows much latitude on questions 
of doctrine and ritual—far more than is allowed by any 
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Nonconformist body—and cannot be expected even ona 
national occasion to weaken or appear to weaken ‘on questions 
of principle. May it not be that the leaders of the chief 
Nonconformist bodies will be invited to attend Westminster 


Abbey as guests ?—Yours faithfully, G@. Ww. R. Tuomson. 
Law Society's Hall, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 


THE KING GEORGE MEMORIAL 

[To the Editor of Tux Spectator. | 
¢a,—In your last issue ‘* Janus” questioned why the King 
George Memorial Appeal has met with such a moderate 
response. The reason, I submit, is not far to seek. The 
objective lacks the inspiration which such a Memorial ought 
to have. The promoters were clearly torn between the 
caims of piety and political wisdom. Piety demanded .a 
statue in a dramatic historic setting. Hence, the West- 
minster scheme with its expensive demolition of the remnants 
of Georgian Westminster.. Politics demanded something 
yeful, something with a future. Hence, the playing-field 
scheme. Not being able to make up their minds, the Com- 
mittee elected for both, so we have a dual objective, which 
js weak in itself, and further weakened by the fact that 
playing-fields were already. to the fore in the Jubilee Trust 
of a year ago. 

Had the Committee shown a spark of courage and imagina- 
tion the response would surely have been very different. 
For instance, had it asked for a National Park, the first 
of its kind in this country, to be known as the King George 
National Park, a fitting memorial to a king who was a great 
countryman, there you would have had something that would 
have appealed to everyone. : 

I notice Sir Charles Higham has put forward an ingenious, 
if not very dignified, scheme for a shilling memorial stamp 
and that the authorities are considering it. As an advertising 
man, I imagine Sir Charles would be the first to agree that 
you need something to “ sell” before you start framing up 
your“ campaign.” In short, what is wrong with the present 
Memorial scheme is that it has no popular appeal.—Yours 
faithfully, _N. L. CARRINGTON. 

99 South End Road, N.W. 3. 


CONDITIONS IN SOUTH WALES 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 

Sir,—Is it significant that in your issue of September 18th two 
articles, ‘‘ Communism in South Wales” and “* Poverty and 
Ieisure,”’ followed one another ? Whether or no, I think they 
are inextricably bound up one with another. Mr. Watcyn- 
Williams in the first of these two artieles has put the facts 
clearly. I have often heard it said that ‘* Communism. does 
not make rebels ; it is conditions that make men rebellious and 
Communism organises them,” and I have smiled; but: it is 
true, and the greatest danger in these Valleys is not from 
Communism but from the possibilities of men falling into the 
position of Edmund Lever in J..S. Collis’ article on ‘“* Poverty 
and Leisure” and not having a Public Library to go to. 

In the Rhondda we have been well blessed with libraries ; 
invariably they have been supported from the Miners’ Wage 
Packet. Now the Miners’ Wage Packet is rapidly disappearing 
and libraries are following in the wake of collieries and closing 
down all around. Add to this the fact that tho isands of our 
younger men and women are leaving the district annually. 
(The 1936 Electors List shows a decrease in the Rhondda 
Parliamentary Divisions of over 2,000 on the 1935 list.) This 
inevitably means an increasing Rate burden on those left 
behind, and again add to this the fact that laws are passed 
which accentuate the distress of hundreds of people, and that 
the discretionary power given in such enactments as the 
Unemployment Assistance Boards Regulations are never 
used voluntarily, and you have the reasons for an increasing 
belief in the Communistic propaganda, or for that matter 
in any propaganda that promises a removal of these injustices. 
Let me quote a case which I have recently dealt with. Husband 
and wife and one child. The husband has done no work since 
leaving the Army two and a half years ago, and is now under 
the administration of the U.A.B. Whilst on Standard Benefit 
they received 29s. a week, which, because the wife and child 
suffered from pulmonary 'T.B. was supplemented by the 
PAC, with 6s. a week—35s. in all. He comes under the 
U.A.B., and the same week the child dies. The mother in her 


weakened state collapses under the grief of losing the child 
and of knowing that she too is suffering from the same disease, 
and then onthe Friday—behold !—the income is reduced 
under the Regulations to 28s. It is true that by representa- 
tions to the Area Office we have since been able to get an 
additional 2s. 6d., but the whole point I want to make is that for 
two weeks he did not get it, despite the fact that he had been 
visited by an Investigating Officer, had a letter certifying need 
from the Medical Officer and a letter too from the Relieving 
Officer. I could go on and quote scores of cases of a similar 
nature where the discretionary power has literally to be forced 
into application. We know it is the letter of the law, but we 
know too that it is not the spirit in which it was intended to 
apply, and can one blame such a man for believing that he 
is a victim of an inexorable axe operating from above and 
welcoming with open arms something or somebody who 
promises relief. I shudder to think of what would be the 
result if Mcsley or anyone else could by some miracle reduce 
the rates in the Rhondda or give these people some tangible 
increase in their incomes. 

It has been my privilege to be responsible for parties visiting 
my district, conducting play centres for the children and 
working with unemployed allotment-holders and living with 
them for a week, and we have made many friends (a friendship 
of which we are extremely proud). These people mostly coming 
to South Wales for the first time are all of them surprised to 
see what they do see, a clean, fairly healthy people labouring 
under acute distress and in the main willing and ready to 
work but unable to obtain it, and they try to understand us 
and go away and wait for an opportunity to come amongst us 
again. I wish you could see some of the letters I receive. 
More of this is needed, sympathy and understanding and a 
willingness to listen to our point of view, not always to agree 
but to inquire into conditions, and this is what the majority of 
the people here think the Government is not doing, but that 
they are content to depopulate South Wales, and leave what 
cannot be profitably removed to die. This is the reason for 
South Wales taking part in a National March to London. The 
new Regulations are the crisis which focuses their attention, 
but what we want is not a dole but the opportunity to work 
and have once more what we have been accustomed to—a 
decent standard of living and liberty to enjoy our leisure.— 
Yours sincerely, 

ONE MONTHS 


HAS WORKED THUAN 12 


SINCE 1926, 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
[To the Editor of Tue SrecraTor.] 
Sir,—Mr. Arthur Waugh pays me some very handsome 
compliments in his review of my book on John Lane. I am 
very doubtful whether I deserve them. When, however, he 
gently upbraids me for my garrulity, I am sure he is quite 
right. It is one of the accompaniments of old age, and this 
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looking back on times long past, which has been my occupation 
recently, is terribly ageings But really there is not much 
excuse for my garrulity or my flamboyancy. One of the con- 
tributions of permanent: value to the Yellow Book appears in 
Volume I. It was from the pen of Mr. Arthur Waugh himself, 
and it was entitled ‘‘ Reticence in Literature.”—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant. J. Lewis May. 
2 Winterstoke Gardens, Mill Hill, N.W.7, 


SOUTH TO SAMARKAND . 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Peter Fleming’s review of my 
book, South to Samarkand, in which he asserts that he was in 
Samarkand himself two years ago—is it not a fact that Mr. 
Fleming was never in Samarkand town, and actually got 
no further than the railway-station, which is some two miles 
or more from the town ? Does he not himself say in an article 
published last year that he was only in possession of a transit- 
visa and was not allowed to leave Samarkand station ? 
(I am writing this away from home so cannot give the date 
of the article, which appeared in The Times.) 

When writing the book I was anxious to discover who had 
been to Samarkand, and Mr. Fleming and Miss Rosita Forbes 
were two travellers whose names came to my mind immedi- 
ately; I made inquiries about them both, but was 
unfortunately either misunderstood—or myself misunderstood 
the reply——as to my inquiry about Miss Forbes, who was 
herself away when I made the inquiry. She now tells me 
herself that she reached Samarkand via Afghanistan, and 
I am accordingly making the correction in an errata notice in 
the book. 

It is difficult to understand why Mr. Fleming declares that 
“no special permit is necessary for a week-end visit’’; who 
would make so vast a journey merely in order to be duly 
expelled by the police after a few days? Going the short 
route, via Samarra and Tashkent, is even more difficult— 
from the point of view: of being sure of arriving there—than 
going the long Caucasus-Caspian route, because it entails 
spending a night in Tashkent, which, without proper papers, 
is as forbidden as Samarkand. In our case, apart from the 
fact that we hoped to spend much longer than a ‘“‘ week-end” 
in Samarkand (and would have, but for luck being against us 
in the matter of the absent Professor), Miss Nachshen was 
very anxious not to fall foul of the Moscow authorities (which 
she feared that discovery and expulsion would mean) as 
she hoped to remain on in Moscow and work there when we 
returned. 

I do not dissociate Miss Nachshen with the book, as Mr. 
Fleming says (how could I since she was my fellow-traveller ?) 
but, at her own wish, with the views expressed in it. I preferred 
to sacrifice her excellent sketches rather than let her add two 
or three chapters expressing her counter-views, as I did not 
wish the book to be other than a travel book and wanted to 
avoid any suggestion of Communist propaganda. 

In the interests of fairness and avoidance of misrepresenta- 
tion I hope you will see fit to publish this letter.—Yours very 
truly, Erne. MANNIN. 

Oak Cottage, Burghley Road, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 


{Mr. Peter Fleming writes : “‘ Actually got no further than 
the railway-station.” As an italie-fancier, I wish I could let 
Miss Mannin’s opening paragraph stand ; but in the interests 
of fairness I can’t. It is not a fact that I was “ never in 
Samarkand town.” If it had been, I should not have said 
in my review that I had gone there. I spent, if anybody wants 
to know, exactly the same length of time in the city as Miss 
Mannin appears to have spent there: two days and two 


nights. I would not have mentioned—far less written a 
book about—my visit except to illustrate Miss Mannin’s 


tendency to underestimate the volume of tourist traffic in 
Turkestan. A special permit is no doubt necessary on paper, 
even for a week-end visit ; but in practice, as Miss Mannin 
herself has-enterprisingly proved, the regulations are not diffi- 
cult to ignore. Miss Mannin says that she hoped to spend 


much longer than a week-end in Samarkand; but within 
forty-eight hours of arriving there she writes (p. 817) * actually, 
though Samarkand is a place to linger in indefinitely, we have 
seen what we came to see and there is no real reason for 
postponing our departure any longer.” 
misrepresentation begins at home.] 


It looks to me as if 


a 
Crise de Fatalisme . 


[D’un‘correspondant parisien] 

C’EsT avec résignation que les Frangais, pour la plupatt 
ont appris qu'il fallait “ alligner”’ le frane. Ils comprirey: 
vite que, sous couleur d’accord international, “ alligner ® 
signifiait recourir d’urgence 4 cette dévaluation que le Minister. 
repoussait avec énergie & son arrivée au_ pouvoir, Les 
Frangais nés avant la Grande Guerre sont résignés parce 
que les événements les ont rendus fatalistes. A Vorigine 
de ce fatalisme se découvrent des éléments complexes, Noy 
tenterons d’en analyser deux. 

Il y a dabord Ie concept de la guerre inéluctable, Qyj 
qu’en puissent penser certains étrangers, le Frangais de ng 
jours est sincérement pacifique. Pourtant Vidée de guer 
lui reste familiére. Ses aieux lui ont légué une traditio, 
simpliste de races ennemies destinées 4 se combattre & trayer; 
les siécles. A certaines époques ses poétes et ses peintre 
cherchaient dans les batailles une grande part de leur inspira. 
tion. Tout Francais, en outre, passe par larmée. Tl rest 
astreint aux obligations militaires jusqu’au déclin de sa vie, D. 
temps 4 autre il recoit une nouvelle affectation en cas de mobjl. 
isation. Par la force des choses il en arrive & considérer la guer 
comme un phénoméne naturel, au méme titre que Pinondatioy 
et la sécheresse, que fhomme est impuissant a4 prévenir, 

Ce concept de la guerre inéluctable a pesé sur la Troisiéne 
République dés le début. Il était entretenu d’une part pa 
les extrémistes 4 lintérieur qui songeaient & reconquérir |e 
provinces perdues; d’autre part, 4 Pextérieur, par le fronce. 
ment périodique des sourcils bismarckiens. Cela dur 
quarante ans. Si bien qu’en 1911, lorsque l’empereur allemand 
souleva incident d’Agadir, bien des gens dirent : “* Puisqu'ilk 
faut, battons-nous maintenant et finissons-en.” Ce fut “ pow 
en finir ” que les Frangais allérent 4 la frontiére trois ans phy 
tard. Maintenant ils craignent d’avoir 4 recommencer. 

La Grande Guerre elle-méme contribua & renforcer wn 
autre élément de ce fatalisme. Le Frangais tend 4 étr 
raisonneur et frondeur. Il en résulte dans son caractin 
une part de scepticisme que les ‘“* bobards”’ se chargérent 
de développer entre 1914 et 1918, Dés les premiers jours le 
dirigeants commirent une grave erreur de psychologie. ‘Ik 
ne firent pas confiance & un peuple qui toujours voudrait 
comprendre. Au lieu de lui dire la vérité les censeurs firent 
tout pour la lui cacher. Ils magnifiaient les succés et voilaient 
les revers ; puis les événements rétablissaient la balance. Cela 
wallait pas sans coups de tonnerre, tel Taveu subit que 
Vennemi occupait le territoire *“*de la Somme aux Vosges.” 
On ne faisait pas confiance au peuple; le peuple ne fit pas 
plus confiance, aux, divigeants. On ajouta aux vieux dicton 
celui-ci: ‘* Menteur comme un communiqué.” 

Aprés les *“‘ bobards” de la guerre vinrent ceux de kh 
paix. Au cours de la Conférence de Paris, par exemple, 
Clemenceau jugea politique dinterdire la publication & 
“toute attaque contre Wilson.” Cela explique pourqud 
méme aujourd’hui de nombreux Frangais ignorent les raison 
qui amenérent les Etats-Unis @ renier la Société des Nations 
concue par le président. Et ne venons-nous pas d’apprendr 
que dés le 6 juin, c’est-a-dire au moment oi le cabinet Blum 
prenait le pouvoir avec un programme de défense du frane, 
des négotiations étaient entamées pour ‘ aligner’’ la monnaie! 
De méme, malgré ces négotiations, le ministre des finances 
déployait toute sa bonhomie pour exhorter ses concitoyensi 
acheter des bons du 'T'résor, destinés eux aussi & étre dévalués 
. « . le lendemain méme de la el6ture de l’emprunt. 

* Qui croire ?”’ demande Ie Frangais moyen. Car tots 
les partis ont usé des mémes procédés. Les communiqué 
des gouvernements de droite mont pas été plus francs qu 
ceux des gouvernements de gauche. L’homme (ait 
moutonnier, les administrations, tant publiques que particr 
liéres, ont suivi Pexemple venu d’en haut. Aprés un accident, 
une négotiation, toute demande de renseignements se heurtt 
& cette réponse: * Attendez le communiqué.” On attend 
avee résignation, car farder la vérité menace de devenil 
maladie endémique. 

De toutes parts on indique la restauration de la confiantt 
comme seul reméde aux maux présents. Il est permis 4 
croire, en parfaite objectivité, que pour la faire renaitre | 


convient de compiéter les mesures matérielles par des mesutt 


Sans cela la géneration qui aujourd’hui entre dat 
la carriére sera pour son malheur aussi fataliste que son aine 


morales. 
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_| The Book of Margery Kempe 


we A MODERN VERSION BY W. BUTLER-BOWDON WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY R. W. CHAMBERS 
ister 

Ue ‘The TIMES of September 30th devoted a leading article, and a 
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igi further two-column article to’ this remarkable medieval discovery. 
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Or deal by Hunger The Story of the Donner Party 
mi 1846-1847 by GEORGE R. STEWART 
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‘In the autumn of 1846 a party of some eighty people was travelling across the plains of 
California. They were persuaded to try a new route, and disaster befell them. 


It is tense in its excitement, and bright with courage. What might have been 


P . y + . , 
no more than a tale of horror, becomes also a history of splendid achievement. 
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George 


By D. S. 


Tus is the true story of an Ugly Duckling. When Moore 
gave up the hope of becoming a painter, which had taken him 
to Paris, nothing could have appeared less likely than that he 
should make his way as a writer. His letters to his mother 
when he was twenty-two are like those of a backward school- 
boy, innocent of spelling, punctuation, use of capitals and 
with no sign of a gift for words. Four years later his written 
French (in a letter to Zola) was like this : 

* était forcé de faire des escomalages (? accommodages) épouvan- 

table mais que voulez-vous ? Il faut faire un pas, il et fait.” 
He was over fifty when the sweet uses of the subjunctive 
broke upon him. Henley and Whibley, who believed they 
had restored it to English literature, had lived in vain : Richard 
Best, in the National Library of Dublin, was the revealer : 

“* But what is the subjunctive ?’ exclaimed Moore, with elevated 
eyebrows and shining eyes. ‘Give me an instance.’ When the usage 
of this moribund mood was explained to him, he cried out: ‘ Oh, 

-I would give anything to be able to use the subjunctive. If it be; 
if it rain; how wonderful! But I will always use the subjunctive 
mood.’” 

The surprise and zest of such a discovery were the reward of 

an inability or refusal to study in any systematic way ; gram- 
mars, abstract containers, critical compendia, the accepted 
and ready-made were not for him; he attended only to the 
concrete individual experience when he came up against it, 
and found it to his taste; the Bible, for all its repute and 
ubiquity, came to him fresh in later life, as did the uses of the 
subjunctive or of the tabs on pants through which braces ‘are 
passed. A handful of writers was enough for him; just as 
out of the little regarded pleasures of the table and the numer- 
ous tribe of fishes he elected the Shad for a lyrical devotion, 
so did a Zola at one period, a Landor or Pater at another 
absorb him and. exclude. 

His methods of finding food convenient were as character- 
istic. To the end of his days, I suppose, he never owned 
nor used an encyclopedia nor any such bookish short-cut 
to knowledge, nor could he abide the idea of visiting the 
British Museum. He would rather spend a morning looking 
up a friend to ask, ‘* Who were the Essenes?” or to discuss 
the appropriateness of ‘“coenoby”’ as the name for their 
community. In his own fashion he collected and digested 
and remembered a remarkable amount of learning, and the 
manner of collection served a double purpose, that of talking 
his story, trying it on one audience after another and ‘so 
developing the flow of spoken narrative at which he aimed. 
With this in view he would find pretexts, such as a search 
for the grave of a fictitious cat on Hampstead Heath, or a 
tangle of pronouns on a proof to be set right without dis- 
turbing the page. 

Conversation is the bread and wine of life for an Irishman 
as for a Frenchman; conversation was Moore’s school, and 
library, to such effect that after ten years’ apprenticeship, 
with various false starts, including lamentable attempts on 
verse, he had struck a new note in English fiction with A 
Mummer’s Wife. From that he went on to open, in the 
Confessions of a Young Man, another vein that was to be 
notably developed. His first ambition had been abandoned, 
but the eye of a painter seconded the ear of a writer in his 





The Life of George Moore. ‘By Joséph Hone. (Gollancz,.. 15s.) 


Moore 


MacCOLL 


books, and articles from The Speaker, collected in the volume, 
Modern Painting, brought exciting news of Manet and Degas 
and the Nouvelle Athénes to our young artists. He would 
fain have added dramatic success to this triple achievement, 
but that was to elude him. 


Mr. Hone has spared no pains in tracing the career of Moore 
and piecing together from letters and recollections a portrait 
of the man. One surprising episode was his partnership ina 
Sussex rabbit-farm. Moore of Moore Hall could both ride and F 
shoot, and his association with the Bridgers at West Wittering F 
brought him the shepherd lore he turned to account in The F 
Brook Kerith. The philanderer is sufficiently indicated, and F 
Moore, as rival to Lord Curzon in the affections of one lady, 7 
is what Blake would have called ‘‘ a memorable fancy.” The 
impatient monopolist of attention in conversation yields some 
lively illustrations ; for one, the farcical scene described by F 
Mr. G. F. Kelly, when Moore contended with Réjane for the 
centre of a luncheon-table stage ; but better still, in its impli: 7 
cations, a single phrase when he found the company politely © 
concerned with the health of his host’s wife. ‘* Once for all,” 5 
he said, ‘‘ how is Lady Stoker?” Disconcerting, undignified, 
unblushing, always more or less comic, he was a perpetual 
entertainment to his friends, not least to the painters among 
them, from Manet to Tonks, who have fixed his image for § 
posterity. 


But Mr. Hone has not shirked a drier but indispensable part F 
of his task, the history of the books and of their frequent F 
revision. In his conscience and scruples as an artist Moore was | 
indeed exemplary, and neither age nor the pains and disabilities 4 
of disease could choke the spring of invention in him nor dimin F 
ish the obstinate search after perfection. 


The biographer has left to another hand, that of Mr. Des 7 
mond Shawe-Taylor, a summary of Moore’s literary achieve F 
ment. It is a carefully balanced estimate, this side of idolatry 
in its praise of the “epics,” and giving full value to the Walt F 
heit und Dichtung of the autobiographic and table-talk group, 
of which Hail and Farewell is the chief, with the ripe cunning 
of their narrative art and acute, mischievous portraiture dF 
Dublin and Chelsea. Moore did not like to be told thi 
Esther Waters was his masterpiece, though once he seems-ti 
have so described it to his secretary. It is probable that if 
the future his fame will be most securely kept afloat by that > 
novel andthe memoirs, and that starting from these th® 
curious reader will be tempted to revive the drowsier enchatt- 
ments of a Héloise and Abélard. A passage singled out by 
Mr. Shawe-Tayloras one specimen of that prose, taken from the 
translation of Daphnis and Chloe, is not a very happy choice: 

“When the voice of the cicala is heard in the branches, when fhé 


bleating of the yoes tells of the richness of the fields, and the pe 
fuméd air is delightful to breathe,” 


compares ill with the economy of the Greek : 


“‘ Sweet the sound of grasshoppers and scent of fruits, pleasant the 
bleating of flocks,” 


but the phrase that follows : 


“The streams seem asleep, so silently do they flow,” 


9 


| describes very wel 
the waters’ movement in the delta of George Moore. 


where “ sleep ” is substituted for “ sing,’ 
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Novels of distinction 


A PRAYER FOR MY SON 
Hugh Walpole 


“Tt is all grand story-telling in the most romantic of settings.’—Times Literary 
Supplement. “A rattling good story with all the old Walpole qualities.” — R. H. 
sRUCE LockHart (Evening Standard). “An excellent piece of story-telling.” 
—Sytvia Lynn (News Chronicle). 7s. 6d. 


GONE WITH THE WIND 
Margaret Mitchell 


The great American Novel. 450,000 sold in 3 months. 


“A superb and .unforgettable novel of the American Civil War ... An incomparable 
piece of story-telling, a book packed with characters who live, grow old, and change 
under our eyes, as people do in real life, but so seldom in fiction.”-—Dovetas West 
(Daly Mail). “ A grand book, full of life, excitement, and tough-fibred adventure.” 
—VERNON Fane (Sphere). 1037 pp. 10s. 6d. 


WHITEOAK HARVEST 
Mazo de la Roche 


In this latest story of the Whiteoak family another rich and vital chapter in their 
intensely individualistic lives is unfolded. ‘“ There is emotional and spiritual adven- 
ture in the present volume.’”---Book Society News 7s. 6d. 


BREAK OF DAY By Tristram Beresford 


A first novel by the son of Mr. J. D. ‘Beresford. It is a romantic, poetic story of a 
kind not now common, and remarkably well written. It is alive and often beautiful: 
the minor characters are well sketched; and the rather dreamy atmosphere well 
conveyed, 7s. 6d. 


RISING TIDE By Elisaveta Fen 


“A vivid and obviously authentic picture of the old Russia in its last moments of 
disintegration. All the characters are simply but effectively drawn.”—Daily Mail. 































“ A vivid picture is drawn with a dispassionate hand . .. the story is poignantly 
moving.”’—Sheffield Telegraph. ‘It has the interest of fiction and the compelling 
power of reality.’—The Scotsmait. 7s. 6d. 


Four Recent Successes 
Still in strong demand 


SPARKENBROKE by Charles Morgan 8s. 6d. 
FASTER! FASTER! by E. M. Delafield 7s. 64. 
ALL STAR CAST by Naomi Royde Smith 7s. 6d. 
CAROLINE by’ Richmal Crompton 7s. 6d. 





[All prices are net] 
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Change in. Aftica 


Reaction to Conquest. Effects of Contact with Europeans 
on the Pondo of South Africa. By Monica Hunter, M.A., 
Ph.D. With a preface by J. C. Smuts. (Oxford University 
Press for the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures. 30s.) worn 7 : 

Tuts is a comprehensive study of the Pondo which the general 
reader will be inclined to leave to the specialist. But he will 
miss a great deal if he does so, for Miss Hunter’s description 
of the present day life of a native tribe in South Africa is 
of the deepest interest, both from the anthropological and 
political points of view. 

Her book is important for several reasons. It is at present 
unique as a description of an African people seen actually in 
the process of change from primitive cattle-raising tribesmen 
to a generation of wage-earners caught in the grip of the 
European economic system. Pondoland, part of the Transkei 
area between the Cape and Natal, was first annexed in 1894, 
but had been open to Boer farmers, missionaries and traders 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century, while’ the 
discovery of diamonds in 1870 and of gold on the Rand in 
1885 began to draw natives in thousands from their tribal 
areas to look for work. The effects of these different European 
contacts on the tribal life of the Pondo cannot, alas, be recon- 
structed by historical research, but Miss Hunter is able to 
show us, by studies made in three different parts of the 
country, Pondo living at three different stages of evolution 
—in fact specific types of ‘‘ reaction to conquest.’ She 
visited first the tiny cattle kraals scattered over the hills in 
the remote parts of Pondoland, next the crowded slunis of a 
native location in East London, and, last, men and women 
of the same tribe living as squatters on European farms 
in the Cape Province. In each area she describes the same 
institutions: family life, education, economic and _ political 
organisation, the ancestor cult, witchcraft and magic, and 
Christian influences. In each, the old tribal codes and ways 
of living are shown to be profoundly changed by contact, 
though in different ways. It is this series of contrasts which 
gives such value to the book. 

Of further importance is the author’s attempt to apply 
anthropological methods to the study of an African com- 
munity living in urban conditions. Ethnologists in the 
past turned their backs on the teeming. locations of the 
Rand or Kimberley, hunting for. blanket Kaffirs in more 
distant parts of the country, or handfuls of Pygmies in the 
Kalahari Bush. But Miss Hunter is one of the growing band 
of anthropologists who are determined to study the native 
as he is today, reaching out for European ways of living, and 
the trappings of Western civilisation. Her survey of wage- 
earners in East London is therefore an important experiment. 
'Fo describe a primitive community living more or less isolated 
from Western contact is, comparatively speaking, a simple 
task, but to study the changing African with his wide range 
of individual and local variations requires a new technique. 
Miss Hunter attended church services as well as native beer 
drinks, initiation ceremonies, and the sittings of the legal 
court. She adds records of individual cases, which show the 
changes in tribal custom, and statements uttered by natives 
of different types, old and young, educated or “raw.” In 
the urban area she visited 213 native houses and adds docu- 


mentary evidence, such as native budgets, letters from_ 


sweethearts, native newspapers, figures of wages and unem- 
ployment, municipal reports and summaries of native legis- 
lation. The results are important as showing the part which 
anthropology could play in solving the native problems of 
industrial and mining areas. 

The longest part of the book is devoted to an account of 
the Pondo native still living in tribal conditions. This section 
is probably of anthropological interest mainly. It provides 
little that is new in the way of theoretical interest, but gives 
us one of the best scientific accounts of a Southern Bantu 
people, and is particularly full in descriptions of family life 
and education, and the magic practices which continue: to 
flourish after years of Christian influence. The chapter on 
political organisation contains an account of the working of 
the Bunga, the famous system of native councils introduced in 
the Transkei. The whole is enlivened by delightful reeords 
of flirtations at the village store and gossip at beer parties.’ 

The next section of the book describes the Pondo of the 


- incompatible _ policies 


=== 


East London and Grahamstown locations. Heve is the Native 


~--who has been a town dweller for one or more generations (now 


numbering about 43 per cent. of the black population)—the 
native in Oxford bags and beret, who lives in a room which ig 
almost a replica of a Victorian workman's dwelling, where 
“only the aspidistra is lacking’ and it is a sign of social 
status to have “‘ windows wide enough open for the Curtains 
to blow.” Side by side is the blanket kaffir, drifting to ang 
from the reserve, who regrets the quiet of the country, and 
is puzzled by economic conditions where “ everything hag 
to be bought ” and where “ prison is near you all the time” 
Here are native wage-earners, native unemployed, Women 
pouring in increasing numbers into the town. [The increase 
is 50 per cent. during the last eleven years.] These latte 
struggle under an economic system in which large number 
ean only live by means of illicit occupations—chiefly beer. 
brewing—and rearing children in families rent by changi 

sex morals and the breakdown of parental authority ang 
tribal beliefs. Here the clan is superseded by the trade union, 
the native churches and social. organisations with their 
annual tea parties, and Rugby clubs called by English names, 
such as “ The Spring Rose” or “* The Swallows,” while the 
tennis clubs, of which the fastest allow mixed tennis, include 
‘The Fear Nots,” ‘The Spes Bona,” and * The Happy 
Hearts.” In the midst the witch doctor »ractises, selling old 
magic to overcome new economic difficulties, and paid with 
money earned in white industrial und «0 these 
pictures Miss Hunter adds facts and figures which will make 
the book an invaluable work of reference. In fact, this 
monograph is one of our few objective nccounts of conditions 


- in native South Africa. The author never crificises, abuses or 


proposes ; she describes, gives the figures, and lets the native 
speak for himself. To the serious-minded South African 
this sober account will be'more disturbing than the polemics 


of the most violent negrophile. A. I. Riciarps. 


Gentlemanly Fascism 


Farewell to Rousseau, a Critique of Liberal Democracy. By 
Claud Sutton. With an introduction by the Very Rey. W.R, 
Inge. (Christophers. 7s. 6d.) 

THIS seems to be a plea for a gentlemanly Fascism, which 

takes the form, in Dean Inge’s Introduction, of the eight: 

eenth century—-‘ a modified: caste system,” or in Mr, 

Sutton’s version of “an authoritarian democracy,” as Mussolini 
says. In a series of short chapters Mr. Sutton summarises 
the current objections to atomic individualism as a theory 
of economic or political organisation. Tne objections are 
valid. But the author says that he was convinced that 
‘** democracy ’? was not the only true form of government 
by “nearly six years spent in Germany at a formative time 
of (his) life,” as’ “most ‘educated people” there were 
‘** expressing grave doubts and apprehensions as to the demo 
cratic government which was then (1922) being introduced,” 
Mr. Sutton evidently studied democracy in a difficult situation, 
Short chapters follow, giving some psychological and juristie 
ideas of the structure of society, introduced by quotations 
from Nietzsche—a good phrase-maker and a very bad observer 
of facts. ‘‘ In our day,”’ says Mr. Sutton, on the relation of 
Religion to Politics, ‘* the State is coming back to its own, 
into the fullness of functions which it had in pre-Christian 
Europe.” But it is not clear, from Dean Inge’s introduction, 
whether he has_read that sentence.’ Clearly Hitler’s men are 
thinking of their ancestral Deities and Mussolini of pre 
Christian Rome. 

- But in this part of his book Mr. Sutton makes some 
interesting suggestions. It is true, for example, that 
“seem to be alternating in the 
minds of the Statesmen’—not only the Statesmen of 
quasi-democratic Governments! But there is no general 
argument to draw together Mr. Sutton’s suggestions 
of policy. Many different ideas, some of them excellent 
and some painfully ‘‘ democratic,” jostle one another 
in Mr, Sutton’s pages; and’ the separate sentences fly 
from the heights of ethical theory to the cloud-banks 
of political methodology, with occasional ‘‘ crashes ”—as 
in the sentence—‘“‘the nature of things is such that no goverl- 
ment worthy of the name can be the servant of the electorate 
or of elected representatives. This would mean that the 
representatives have the whip hand of it, are actually able to 
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The Book Society’s Choice for October 


August Folly 1, ANGELA THIRKELL 


“A delightful light comedy in which every part is well acted and all 
the lines are good.”—SYLVIA LYND (Harper’s Bazaar). 7s. 6d. net. 


SS 


Golden Wedding by ANNE PARRISH 


“All Miss Parrish’s characters are truly imagined... A real 
vitality runs in their veins . . . This is a rich book in which is 


concentrated the essence of experience.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Swan of Lichfield » HESKER 


(A Selection from the correspondence of ANNA SEWARD, with a 
biographical sketch.) ‘Not only are these letters, with their 
wealth of incidental information regarding such diverse figures as 
Dr. Johnson and the Infant Roscius, entertaining in themselves, 
but they raise fascinating problems of personality and style.”— 
HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily Telegraph). 12s. 6d. net. 


Man the Unknown by ALEXIS CARREL 


“Dr. Carrel writes, not only authoritatively, but readably, of the 
conditions of modern civilisation under. which, he believes, man is 
physically and morally degenerating. The facts of physiology in 
this brilliant book become more vivid, more fascinating, than 
fiction.” —News Chronicle. ‘New cheaper edition. 6s. net. 
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turn it out “—obviously an uacomfortable situation ! 
what is ‘the nature of things’? There is a possibility that 
the author, even in his criticism of what he calls “ liberal 
democracy,” is talking about words, not things. There is no 
reference to poverty, malnutrition 
ordinary folk as problems of actual government ; but there is 
much about the defects of voting and about opposing “* interest 
groups.” Similarly, when we are told about-what the author 
calls ‘‘ synthetic leadership,” there is no reference to con- 
centration camps. 

The defects in the social and economic situation in 
America, France and England are usually put down by 
Fascist writers to ‘‘ democracy”; and the undoubted 
improvements in the lives. of some Italians and Germans, 
recently achieved, are put down to Fascism or Authori- 
tarianism. Mr. Sutton, however, deals with’ general ideas 
rather than with the actual situation in any country ; and 
that perhaps is the reason for the title of his book. Most 
people nowadays, however, would say ‘ Farewell” to 
Rousseau without a pang: and even Mr. Sutton hardly 
mentions him after the title-page. Dean Inge’s well-known 
annoyance—** a huge parasitic class has been created *—-is 
at any rate more definite ; for it is indeed true that the poor 
live too long for the comfort of the rich, as a result of a sort 
It is, however, perhaps sometimes forgotten 


religion which was regarded as obsolete by the learned 


Asquith. 
Tuis vivid and penetrating monograph will bring Asquith to 


: eighteenth-century clergy. Mr. Sutton is tutor at St. Peter’s 
Hall, Oxford. 
, to the Hall and that other * uneducated ” Jewish working- 
‘man, a travelling tentmaker, would hardly have understood 
‘how clever Nietzsche was and how despicable are the poor 
.and the ignorant. 
such working-men if our system of government is to be based 
upon conceptions prevalent before Rousseau, as Dean Inge 
prefers, or as Mr. Sutton suggests, before Christ. 


The Jewish fisherman who has given his name 
But we can dispense with the ideas of 


C,. DELISLE BuRNs. 


The Last Liberal 


By R. B. McCallum. (Duckworth. 2s.) 


‘life for the first time for many who never saw him in the 
. flesh, or who (like the present writer) heard him speak only 


‘near the end of his life. 


It is a remarkable literary feat on Mr. 


‘:McCallum’s part to have accomplished in small compass: a 


task that has defeated the more pretentious efforts of pas- 
‘sionate and prolix Asquithian devotees. 
a laudable prey to piety, have no doubt frequently been 


The Asquithians, 


‘writing for one another and no doubt had frequently their 


reward, 


But if only they realised how their interminable 


‘eulogies of their hero (punctuated by unattractive eestasies of 
‘mutual admiration) had rendered drab beyond belief someone 
‘whom the generation that never knew him would otherwise 
ibe regarding in fascinated awe ! 


Indeed, Asquith has in the long run been better served by 


‘Lloyd George and the mean-minded troupe of detractors than 
‘by the blind and boring.loyalists. For no one is likely to be 
‘put off by the detractors, but there is a real danger of the 
| Asquithians establishing their own grey legend and of Asquith 
disappearing, in a fog of sentimental unrealities, from all but 


;patronising interest. 


Mr. McCallum’s book will be unpopular 


‘with Asquithians, but at least we can understaid from it how 
‘the man described rose inevitably to the Premiership in .a 
‘period of tremendous personalities, how he provoked torrents 
-of hatred and fear and (though this is not brought out quite so 


‘clearly) worship, 
torial giant. 


At least we recognise, as we read, a gladia- 


i ‘The book has a variety of virtues : a quiet compelling style : 


repeated flashes of a sly, not to say malicious humour, espe- 
‘cially agreeable to the academic palate: some brilliant pieces 
of mcidental analysis whose absence of pomp and fuss may 
‘possibly conceal their originality and subtlety. 


(We have in 
mind particularly an unsurpassed account of the effect of 
‘* Greats ” 
obviously —how far can one subscribe to the general McCal- 
lumite thesis ? Personally, I find myself agreeing with almost 


‘every written comment but deviating when it comes to 


‘emphasis and implication. I find Mr. McCallum too harsh to 
‘Asquith the man, too lenient to Asquith the statesman, — 


But 


or insecurity among 


-Gladstone of Hawarden. 


and Wyllie. 


on the intellect.) ..But the central question is 








i 
— 


In his portrait of Asquith’s personal character M 
McCallum pays tribute with patent sincerity to Asquith, 
‘“‘great intellectual power,” *‘calm judgement,” and “loved 
humanity.” But the passages that stick in the memory ap 
those in which Mr. McCallum makes game, artistically Vet 
cruelly, of such aspects of Asquith as lie open to clever ridicule 
More important, Mr. McCallum lays tremendous stregg . 
Asquith’s refusal, from motives represented as petty, to serve 
under Lloyd George when the latter first became Prime 
Minister. From this moral failure of Asquith and from 4 
similar one after the General Strike, Mr. McCallum Appears tp 
trace much of the present pathetic condition of Liberalign, 

Now this is where Mr. McCallum is, in my view, doubly 
wrong. In the first place, Asquith’s moral conduct in each 
the instances-chosen seems to me to. have been impeccable 
In the second place, Liberalism was surely doomed by the 
time the Great War broke out. And in so far as Asquith Was 
responsible, -the failure came not from personal but from 
political defects. For the death-warrant of Liberalism Was 
signed between 1911 and 1914, when Asquith knuckled dow, 
to Carson and betrayed Redmond. Bad faith and sping 
lessness are words that, applied to Asquith the man, are not 
only intolerably offensive but grotesque. Yet if we pay 
attention not to Asquith’s character but to his politica 
philosophy and the historical ré/e he filled in the years just 
before the War, they are the only words we can use. 

Asquith’s theory of democracy was one very common in 
Liberals and even in Conservatives, though seldom made 
explicit. In effect Asquith felt (as Mr. Baldwin probably 
feels) that a majority should use its constitutional power with 
some regard to the wishes of the minority ; that, since the 
will of the whole country should properly find expression, 
the policy of any given administration should represent to 
some extent the resultant of its opponent’s wishes and its 
own. This theory, handy enough so long as there were no 
fundamental cleavages in the offing, produced betrayal when 
England began toying with a principle such as Irish nationality; 
just as it produced betrayal when the National Government 
toyed last winter with the idea of collective security ; just as 
it will produce betrayal if ever applied to the handling of a 
powerful Fascist minority. 

Asquith summed up in his person the futility of pre-War 
Liberal philosophy. But. not because he or it was petty, 
No man and no party were ever fuller of noble intellect or 
disinterestedness or high-mindedness. The trouble was 
simply that Asquith, like his party, had never faced the 
difficulties invelved in a particular combination of ideals and 
methods. That was all, but it was enough to stultify and 
destroy Asquith and British Liberalism along with him, 
Asquith was a’ gfedt And good man, but neither a great nora 


good statesman. FRANK PAKENHAM 


Henry Gladstone 


Ivor 





By Thomas. (Joho Murry, 


7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Tuomas has wriiten a vigorous and interesting little 
book on the career of Gladstone's third son. Henry Gladstone 
had inherited some of the qualities that had made the history 
of the family. He was a first-rate man of business, or, 3 
his father once described him. a good and bold merchant. 
Most of his career was spent in India, first in the service and 


then in the direction of the firm known as Ogilvy, Gillandes 


and Co. in England and as Gillanders, Arbuthnot and (Ca 
in India, now the oldest merchant house in India. His 
worth as a business mind was recognised at an early stage 
in his career, for he chose employment in this firm out of 
many offers. He had started in India in the firm of Gladstone 
It was a bad beginning, for the business was 
declining and Wyllie had obtained a predominant influence 
because his partner Robertson Gladstone, Henry Gladstone’ 
uncle, was absorbed in political and municipal interests. 
When Robertson Gladstone died, Wyllie, who had 2 son it 
the business, recalled Henry Gladstone from India. Henry's 
father, who had been assured by Robertson Gladstone that 
a place would be found for Henry, protested against this 
treatment. ‘My father put you on the first steps of the 
ladder,” he wrote to Wyllie; ‘you have put my son ia 
the street.’ Wyllie argued that there were already tw 
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“The Best Open-air Book of the Month.” 
—THE FIELD. 


SPORT IN 
WILDEST EBRITAIN 


by 
H. HESKETH PRICHARD 


with 8 collotypes from etchings by 
D. Watkins-Pitchford. 


10s. 6d. net. 
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This book is one which might be quoted 
from indefinitely. It is one of the very few 
classics of saltpetre and, from now on, it 
will be in every country house library where 
there are those to love it as their fathers 
before them loved the WILD SPORTS of 
Charles St. John and of their own young 
youth.—The Field. 
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@. The Author interprets art as a supreme 
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fore of fundamental importance to our 
lives. She points to remarkable parallels 
between certain phases of art both in 
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between classic Greece and the age 
of chivalry, and illustrates her argument 
by numerous plates as interesting as 
they are unusual. 
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many partners in a declining business and Gladstone had 
to content himself with telling Henry that the experience 
was: good business. Certainly no man was- better: able to 
take such a blow, for within a few months he was making 
himself a personality in the firm of Ogilvy, Gillanders. In 
a few years he had brought his initiative and judgement 
to bear on its fortunes with great, effect, and in 1883 ‘he 
became a full partner. , A year earlier he had been made 
a director of the Bank of Bengal. All this experience enabled 
him later to give valuable public service at home on public 
Committees, where he combined his knowledge of business 
and finance with the knowledge of public affairs that he 
acquired by acting from time to time as his father’s private 
secretary. He served on Treasury Committees on Shipping, 
on the Committee which investigated Trish financial relations 
at the time of the Home Rule Bill of 1912, and he was a 
member of the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and 
Currency. His public spirit was shown to the last by the 
work he did for Wales and. Flintshire, and his Liberalism 
never faltered. 

Henry Gladstone's early years in India were times of 
great political excitement, with the Afghan War, the Ibert 
Bill, and the annexation of Burmah and other opportunities 
for contention. Throughout he remained a staunch adherent 
of his father’s principles and his letters give some interesting 
glimpses of his life in a society where he was _ personally 
popular though his ideas were hateful. Mr. Thomas gives 
a delightful picture, too, of his relations with his father and 
his life in England. His account of his strong, generous 
and affectionate character is supplemented by short studies 
by Sir Charles Mallet and Lord Crewe. As he was in India 
at some critical moments, the book contains some interesting 
letters from his parents. We learn in this way that Gladstone 
expected Richmond and not Salisbury to succeed Beaconsfield 
when he died. There is a charming letter from Mrs. Gladstone 
about the dreadful difficulties of forming a Cabinet in 1886. 
The Queen had refused to accept Granville again as Foreign 
Minister and at first Granville refused to take anything else. 
When he agreed to accept the Colonial Office, Mrs. Gladstone 


kissed him. J. L. HamMonp. 
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THE FUTURE EXCHANGE SYSTEM 
THE INDEX FOR DETERMINING 
CORRECT WAGES 
THE CORRECT BANKING POLICY 


THE SOLUTION OF THE FARM AND 
DEPRESSED INDUSTRIES’ PROBLEM 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD AND 


SHOULD NOT DO 
“).. Mr. McGregor stands unique .. . in his intellectual 
grasp of the problem. . . ...—JOHN A. IOBSON. 
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...A plan which shows his vivid grasp of the function 
of Exchange.”—THE FINANCIAL TIMES. 
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of the artist entering into an alliance with the working class; 
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° 
Idle Singer 
William Morris, Artist, Writer and Socialist, 
Morris. (Basil Blackwell. 52s. 6d.) 

TuEsE two volumes are a memorial.to a very great tan 
and a contribution. to the history of his times. The firs 
volume is devoted to Morris as an artist and a writer, the 
as a Socialist. They contain a | 

mass of material not yet published, letters and Papers 
and speeches, on the arts and crafts and on Socialism, an 
several poems, together with admirable memoirs by his 
daughter, Miss May Morris, on Morris’ development as an 
artist and a Socialist. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s preface to the 
second volume adds nothing to our knowledge either of Moni 
or Mr. Shaw; we knew before that Mr. Shaw was a cleye 
man turned by arrogance into a buffoon, and that Morris wa, 
capable of inspiring reverence even in such men as Mr, Shay, 

It is difficult to write of Morris’ poems, for to. me at least 
they are so deeply embedded in the atmosphere of childhood 
that it is difficult to distinguish between what really belong, 
to the poems and what belongs to that clear but somewhg 
sinister light in which all the objects of childhood are clothed, 
Thus my admiration may be exaggerated, because poems such 
as “* The Haystack in the Floods ” are inextricably interwoven 
with feelings to which art has contributed nothing ; yet sone 
of Morris’ poems have a hard, murderous quality, in which 
romanticism takes crime and treachery for its objects, and 
in this quality perhaps we may recognise Morris’ prope 
originality and something of his Celtic spirit. ‘‘ Sigurd the 
Volsung” and “The Earthly Paradise’? have a_ simplicity 
and directness, and an almost childish pleasure in mere vers. 
fication, which are very rare; and their very length is evidence 
of Morris’ vigour. But, in the end, the idle singer became 
justified by other and better works than his poems, His 
pictures, furniture and decoration are not very attractive 
today, but his theories of the arts were better than his practice, 
His speeches and writings on artistic subjects show an admir. 
ably clear grasp of the relation of the arts to society; the 
basis of all his theories is his insight into the social character 
of artistic activity. 

But despite the success and the fame of his own artistic 
work, Morris was too honest, as a man and an artist, not t 
see the discrepancy between what he himself produced an( 
the theories which lay behind his methods of production ; and 
his dissatisfaction made him realise that his theories could 
only be put into practice in a Socialist State. With greate 
courage than Ruskin, he saw clearly the conclusion to which 
his premises bound him. That conclusion was the necessity 
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‘but with a humility and self-restraint rare in middle-class 
intellectuals turned Socialist, he realised that in such an 
alliance he must be, except in rare instances, the pupil and 
not the teacher. It is easy to see Morris as the bearded 
Victorian prophet bringing art to the people—a somewhat 
ludicrous character; but in this book we see even mor 
clearly that the secret of his patience, courage, persistence, 
modesty was not an immense benevolence or pity but his 
profound need of the working class. Of the end to be achieved 
he was certain; it was to found a society of justice, equality 
and freedom, economic as well as political, which he knew to 
be the only possible condition for a revival of the arts in the 
grand manner of the Middle Ages or the Renaissance. Many 
other men also realised this, Few realised that such a society 
could only be founded by the working class. Fewer still 
possessed, not only the intelligence, but the moral qualities 
which are necessary if it is to be possible for middle-class 
thinkers, artists, poets, painters, to ally themselves with the 
working class in its political struggle. It is the extraordinary 
degree in which Morris possessed those qualities which made 
him so noble and exceptional a figure in Victorian England. 

Miss Morris, in her account of Morris’ political development, 
also gives an admirable picture of the Socialist movement in f 
his day, of such men as Hyndman and Ernest Jones, and 
the various societies which had to serve them instead of a 
political party ; their aim was to arouse the working class to 
a sense of its own power, desires and ambitions, and thei f 
work was of inestimable value. Why Morris exercised 4— 
more fertile influence than perhaps any of them was not 
because of his greater talents, but because of the clarity of 
the impulse which drove him to Socialism. It was precisely 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
THOMAS WRIGHT 
OF OLNEY 


Illustrated. 15s. net 


In this, Thomas Wright’s last monograph, ihe inde- 
fatigable biographer has turned the full force of his 
searching pen upon himself and has produced a striking 
portrait of himself and his times. 


Published Today. 


WHEN NIGHT COMES 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


A daring and fascinating book, written in a light and 
easy Style, in which whispers of vicious crime are 
interspersed with whimsical descriptions of moon-lit 
nights, historical tales of the Weald of Kent and 
accounts of the nocturnal activities of men and animals. 


Published Today. 


by lan Davison. 


BODA, THE BUFFALO 


by Lt.-Col. Cecil Lang (“Skene Dhu”). 
Illustrated. 6s. net 


Lieutenant-Colonel Cecil Lang, better known to many 
as “ Skene Dhu,” is the author of Boda, the Buffalo 
and other tales, a book of Indian animal stories. It 
is one of the most fascinating collections of animal 
yarns ever produced between the covers of a single 
volume, 


Published Today. 


ADVENTURE IN ALGERIA 


by Brian Stuart. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Spectator: “He saw men and cities in the spirit of 
Odysseus , . . his admirable narrative.” 

Daily Telegraph: 
amusing.” 


Daily Express: 


“Interesting, extraordinary and 


“An admirable book of travel.” 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 


° a] ~ - thd 
Laughing Gas. 7s. 6d. net 
Times Literary Supplement: “ Wodehouse Magjc!” 
Spectator: “ Extremely comic... I laughed out loud.” 


Observer: “Perfection of phrase so ravishing.” 


D. E. STEVENSON 


Miss Buncle, Married. 7s. 6d. net 


Glasgow Herald: “Admirable entertainment.” 
Morning Post: “As funny as ever.” 
Scotsman: “The same dry humour.” 




















A Selection of 
HUTCHINSON’s 


important new books 


RUPERT ofthe RHINE 


Preface by JOHN BUCHAN 


A romantic biography by George Edinger 








J. M. Buttocu: “In the compass of his career, 
1619 to 1682, Rupert’s adventures and _per- 
adventures were positively legion. If you read 
Mr. Edinger’s dashing introduction, preceded as 
it is by Lord Tweedsmuir’s sprightly commenda- 
tion, you will be unable to lay down his. book till 
you come to the end ”—(Suiday Times) 

16 illustrations 18/- 


SYLVIA of SARAWAK 


An Autobiography by 
H.H. THE RANEE OF SARAWAK 
who recalls her fascinating experiences. Here 
are childhood memories of Queen Victoria, King 
Edward, and the Kaiser; visits to France during 
the war; and vivid descriptions of life in the 
land of her adoption 48 illustrations 18/- 


SOPHIA of HANOVER 


HER LIFE and TIMES by F. E. BAILY 
author of “Lady Beaconsfield” (2nd imp.) 

The romantic story of a Princess who, against 

all expectation, became mother of the Hano- 

verian Dynasty in England and focus for the 

intrigue and loyalty of the cause of the Protestant 

Succession 18 illustrations 18/- 


BITS OF CHARACTER 


A Life of Henry Hall Dixon 
by J. B. BOOTH 
Described by Lord Rosebery as “ half sports- 
man, half poet ’—admired by Rudyard Kipling 
—Henry Hall Dixon appears in these pages as 
a great Turf Historian, and a whimsical and 
charming character 21 illustrations 18/- 


GERMAN JOURNEY 


by CHRISTOPHER SIDGWICK 
The fascinating story of an extensive tour 
throughout the German Reich and a brilliant 
criticism of modern conditions 
there 23 beautiful illustrations 
18/- (Oct. 15) 
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as an artist that he felt compelled to ally himself with the 
working class, because their needs coincided. As much as the 
injustice and brutality, he hated the profound Philis- 
tinism of English middle-class society ; he saw that it is 
rooted in private property and economic exploitation. Morris 
and his friends made this admission ; in the light of today, 
against that foggy Victorian background, they may often 
appear a little naive, a little deluded, a little enthusiastic, 
often indeed, in those drab halls where they debated Socialism, 
and Feminism .and Free Trade, a little uninspiring ; and we 
may be surprised to find a poet among them. But Morris 
himself, in the letters, speeches, and papers printed here 
convinces us that there was no other place for him. 


Goronwy REEs. 


The Colour of Events 


The Hundred Years. By Philip Guedalla. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 
ALTHovGH it is written as a sequence of pictures, Mr. Guedalla’s 
book is a serious study of the sequence of cause and effect 
applied to the course of events, British, ‘“‘ continental,’’ and 
American during the last hundred years. The book is written 
with feeling, if one discounts an English style which sometimes 
parodies itself. It is based upon very wide knowledge, 
supported by a cool and temperate judgement. Mr. Guedalla 
dislikes single-track minds, and notices the havoc such 
minds have caused in modern Europe. He does not offer 
any single formula under which all the phenomena of human 
activity can be lumped together. He knows that too many of 
these formulae have been on sale at different times, and that 
there is no end to the delusions which can be held out by 
fools and fanatics to fanatics and fools. The plan of the 
book is good ; it broadens out towards the present day, but 
there is no undue emphasis on the twentieth century. If one 
were to suggest any changes, they would be the intercalation 
of a chapter on Italy between the second and third sections of 
the book, and the omission of the last section; but Mr. 
Guedalla might well point out that he has not neglected Italy, 


A SCULPTOR’S 
ODYSSEY 


by MALVINA HOFFMAN 





Haro_p TEMPERLEY writes :— 

“Here is a strange phenomenon—a gallery 
of portraits drawn with pen and chisel, a 
woman who can write, a woman who can 
create with the pen‘as well as’ with the 
chisel. I should not have believed it had I 
not seen it. Just a handful of personalities 
—Rodin, Pavlova, Mestrovic, the widow of 
D. H. Lawrence. Then a group of pictures 
—a street in China, a dawn in the South 
Seas, a sunset in the West. Last, a group 
of strange types—Bushmen, Arabs, Ainus, 
Rabbis, and a whole procession of stammer- 
ing tribes from undiscovered lands. Let 
readers look, read, devour, and_ be 
thankful.” 


The illustrations of this book—sculptures, 
portraits, travel scenes, photographic studies 
—are of extraordinary beauty. 

ver 400 pages. More than 100 pages of 
Rusinadions 24s. net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS LTD. 











and‘that his hundred*yeats run from 1887 to 1936, 
the book goes with a swing. It is full of excitement, and 
excitement is not obtained by singling out the q 
events. Mr. Guedalla’s method is far more subtle; he 
forthe dramatic significance of ordinary things. 

A. reviewer whose daily business is concerned with 
imparting of historical information (to use a heavy 
cannot fail to be interested in these methods by which 
Guedalla gets his effects. A clever, incessantly active mj 
sense of detachment and irony, not unlike the detached; 
of Disraeli, a very remarkable power of visual imaginatj 
these rare gifts are at Mr. Guedalla’s disposal. Above gy 
one is struck by the power of visual imagination, or whateys 
phrase the psychologists might care to use. Mr. Guedall 
knows that a revolution can be described in terms of a ¢ 
in political sovereignty or distribution of economic power, 
but, in a flash, When he thinks of revolution, he sees it localigag 
in time and space. He sees men fighting in a particular 
street ; he knows whether people are firing from a second g 
a.third floor window. A man is digging up paving stones 
build a barricade. Mr. Guedalla watches him, and follows 
every action; the haste, the nervousness, the hand slipping 
down the crowbar. He notices that the upper surface of the 
paving stone is worn smooth by wheels, the lower side rovigh 
and. brown with earth. He feels that extraordinary chang 
which comes over familiar places in moments of panie, 
Doors are slammed, not shut ; windows rattle up or dow 
sharply, and every sound or movement has a keener edge toit; 

These powers are invaluable to a historian ; without them, 
he can do no more than amass material and copy documents, 
Yet they have their dangers. The impression of the scene 
may be too vivid; so vivid that the writer goes beyond th 
limits of his evidence, or accepts a particular version not 
because it is really supported by sufficient authority, but 
because he sees it happen, as it were, before his eyes. This 
sensitiveness may lead him to attempt too much, to crowd 
in too much detail just because he has so clear a view of this 
detail. Mr. Guedalla sometimes makes this mistake; li 
wedges adjectives (not stock epithets, but adjectives witha 
significance) into every available cranny, until there is 
free space to rest the eye. For this reason his description 
are at their best when other qualities in his mind act as 
control on his visual imagination. Thus he is much mot 

** selective ’ when he is angry. The story of the Reichstag 
fire and its sequel makes him angry; therefore it would b 
difficult to better his description of the whole grotesqty 
shameful affair. The book would be a good book, if this wert 
the only good chapter. There are many other excellent 
chapters, and it is a pleasure, in these days, to read a 
which is neither silly nor brutal, but civilised, learned, 


urbane. E. L. Wooowsill 


Homo Sapiens at Bay 


Ordeal by Hunger. By George R. Stewart. (Cape. 12s. 6d) 


Tue terrible but fascinating story of this book is briefly told 
In 1846 a band of some eighty emigrants, travelling in tweat 
wagons, left the whceel-tracks marking one of the principal 
recognised routes across the North American continent and 
took a short cut. There was nothing haphazard or irrespole 
sible in this; the new route was recommended by a distin 
guished authority in these matters. But things went wronh 
The distinguished authority had made a mistake. Ti 
going was found to be very bad indeed. The clumsy caraval 
wallowed all too slowly through dense scrub. Mountai 
opposed it, detours were made, long waterless marches tte 
the endurance of men and animals. Almost every mona 
Indian arrows bristled in the oxen’s flanks. One by one 
wagons were abandoned. Supplies ran low. F; 
California, a land of plenty, lay ahead. But so did th 
Sierra Nevada, and soon the mountain passes would be closed 
by snow. ‘The emigrants saw their plight only too clearly 
and pushed on as hard as they could, bitterly grudging tht 
halts which the condition of their cattle made ever mote 
frequently necessary. Tension and fatigue played havoc 
human relationships. Back along the road they had been if 
holiday mood, secure and comfortable under the great bleaché 


hoods of the wagons, almost making a pienic of the journey 
But now the company was hag-ridden; fear and distrus 
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duction by Sir Charles Mallet and a Tribute to 
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With & Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
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LIFE IN A GOND VILLAGE 
By VERRIER ELWIN 
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no European has written so well « 
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ihe 


With lilustrations. <. net. 


“This delightful book 
that I have not seen the 


vividly.’ 


10s. 6d. net. 


Sidney Colvin 


New Novels 


P. C. WREN’s 
FORT IN THE JUNGLE 


This is one of the most thrilling of the author’s 
famous stories of love and adventure. The scen 
is set on the Annam-China frontier. 7s. Od. net 


(on ora a ROS SRC Seoe a 


KATHLEEN NORRIS’s 
THE FLAGG FAMILY 


A fine story of American family life into which the 
tribulations, happiness, and traditions of three 
generations are skilfully woven. 7s. Od. net. 


oN, CS SARA ser sesamm 


MARGARET D’ARCY’s 
SIR MONCKTON REQUESTS 
\s in “ Down the Sky,” this book is remarkable for 


its character studies of many lives, woven with un- 
common insight and extraordinary skill, 7s. 6d. net. 





joe JOHN MURRAY 
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and hatred marched beside the failing oxen, and. desperation 
was not far behind. 

In the first days of November they reached the pass, which 
is now known by the name oftheir leader, Donner, attempted 
it ; and found ten feet of snow. Winter was on them. They 
could neither go forward nor go back; they built three log 
‘cabins and settled in at the foot of the pass. Their situation 
was not immediately hopeless, but for the months to come 
they had virtually no food supplies except a few starving 
oxen, mules, horses and dogs. When these were caten they 
boiied down the hides from their roofs and subsisted on a 
nauseating gluc, eked out by field-mice. Death began to 
take its toll of them, and the human corpses offered a horrible 
temptation to which, with shame, reluctance, and disgust, 
they at last very wisely fell. 

Some, meanwhile, had escaped. A party of ten men and 
five women crossed the pass on improvised snow-shoes in the 
‘middle of December. Eight of the men died, but cannibalism 
kept the survivors on their legs, and after an unimaginable 
journey of 83 days the five women and two men reached 
the first white community in California (it is curious how the 
women showed throughout a higher survival-value than the 
men). Relief parties were organised on the coast and, after 
experiences scarcely less harrowing than those of the winter's 
‘original victims, crossed the pass. Not all readers will care 
to learn what they found at the log-cabins; but 47 of the 
emigrants lived to tell their grisly tale, against 42 (including 
rescuers) who died. 

The last 90 years have seen many disasters more spectacular 
in their manner and results than this. But civilisation has 
imposed a pattern on catastrophe. Machines are usually the 
villains of the piece, and machines destroy swiftly. The 
Donner party were not, save for that first misjudgement, the 
victims of anything contrived by man; they were over- 
whelmed by the impartial cruelty of Nature. Mr. Stewart 
(who works from documents, writes objectively, and does the 
minimum of reconstruction) tells his story very well indeed. 
We see the slow and fearful tragedy take shape, the dwarfed 
protagonists struggling basely or heroically to survive. Man, 
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REVALUATION 


Tradition & Development 


GUL CLE cL 


in English Poetry : by 
FEF. R. LEAVIS 


78. 6d. net 


READING THE SPIRIT 
poems by 


RICHARD EBERHART 
with an Introductory Essay by Michael Roberts 


6s. net 
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thus driven beyond his last resources, remains, even when 

comes nearest to the beasts, an inconsequent but Somehoy 
engaging fool. Loathsome villainy alternates with mors 
than knightly conduct. Mr. Stewart analyses with skill ang 
discretion the breaking down of the cannibalism taboo 
It is strange to read how Eddy, the toughest and the braves 
of them all, fought his.way back with the relief party after 
escaping in snowshoes, and encountered Keseberg, who 
freely confessed to having eaten the body of Eddy’s child 
Keseberg was also suspected of having killed one of the Women 
for her meat, and Eddy felt that such a creature should no 
live. But Keseberg, who had broken the strongest of lj 
human taboos, was ironically saved by a comparatively weg, 
one; Kddy could not bring himself to kill a man so utterly 
defenceless, and resolved to wait till they got back to California, 


PETER FLemiyg, 


A Wordsworthian Narrative 


George and Sarah Green. A Narrative by Dorothy Words. 

worth. Edited by E. de Selincourt. (Clarendon Press, 5s.) 
xEORGE and Sarah Green were poor peasants of Grasmere who 
met their death lost in the mists of Langdale in March, 1808, 
This is Dorothy Wordsworth’s account, set down at William's 
request, and now published for the first time, of how a sup. 
scription was initiated by the Wordsworths for the family 
that they had left destitute and how the funds thus raise 
were administered in providing for the children. 

The story will appeal to those who like Wordsworth’; 
poetry ; and those who know Dorothy’s letters and journak 
will not be surprised to find in it a work of simple but perfect 
art. It is moving just as Wordsworth’s pastoral narrative 
are moving: every line conveys the writer's love of the 
countryside which she describes and her profound sympathy 
with the persons about whom she writes. Not only the sceng 
depicted, but actual turns of phrase in which they ar 
described, display this Wordsworthian quality. Compare the 
following, for example, with the opening of “* Michael”; 

‘*You remember a single cottage at the foot of Blentern Gil- 
it is the only dwelling on the Western Side of the upper reaches of 
the Vale of Easedale, and close under the mountain ; a little stream 
runs over rocks and stones beside the garden wall, after tumbling 
down the crags: I am sure you recollect the spot: if not, you 
remember George and Sarah who dwelt there.” 

Or, again, the description of how an old shepherd received one 
of the orphans, who was committed to his care : 

‘““The manner in which he greeted the Boy, who could not utter 
a word for weeping, corresponded with this; he took hold of hin 
and patted his head as lovingly as if he had been his Grandfather, 
saying ‘ Never fear, man! thou shalt go upon the hills after the 
sheep ; thou kens my sheep!” 

The companionship of the old shepherd and the little boy 
is strangely reminiscent of Wordsworth’s account of how the 
“urchin ” Michael accompanied his father on the hills: 

“(The old man) spends most of his time out of doors, looking 
about his own fields or following the sheep. In these walks he had 
formerly no Companion but his Dog and his Staff: now at night 
and morning, before and after school hours, the Boy goes with him- 
I saw them last night on their return homewards ; little John was 
running here and there as sportive as a mountain lamb, for the Chill 
may wander at will after his own fancies, and yet be a faithful 
attendant on his Master’s course ; for he creeps at a slow pace with 
faltering steps.” 

Finally, let me quote this description of one of the little 
girls : 

** This little Girl T saw, as I have told you, take her place in het 
new home with entire composure : I know not indeed how to finl 
a word sufficiently strong to express what I mean ; it was a calmnes 
amounting to dignity, which gave to every motion a perfect grace. 

These quotations will show the beauties of Dorothy’ 
narrative, and show also that it is a more fitting memorial of 
the affair than Wordsworth’s own inferior verses, George an 
Sarah Green, or the distorted and exaggerated account givel 
by De Quincey in his Early Memorials of Grasmere. 

It only remains to add that the Oxford Press have produced 
the book charmingly, and that Professor de Selincourt has 
prefixed an interesting introduction, founded in the mail 
upon the accounts of the administration of the fund. The 
trust was wound up in 1835. It is gratifying to observe that 
Bowles and Bishop Watson were among the original 


contributors. JOHN SPARROW. 
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HEFFER’S PUBLICATIONS 


EXPLORING THE AVENUES. 


By R. S. Clement Brown. With Illustrations and Wrapper 
Design by Fougasse. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net (Postage 6d.). 
Acollection of very amusing and very entertaining reprints 
of verse and prose from Punch, the whole knit tegether and 
made: most joyous by five delectable and _ characteristic 
drawings, including a wrapper design, by Fougasse. 








Explore with me the Avenues ! 
In prose if that’s your pleasure; 
Or trip it featly if you choose, 
To rhyme and measure. 
Fougasse collaborates with views 
Which all the world will treasure. 
How excellent a way to use 
Your hours of leisure ! 


RHYMES TO REMEMBER, or History 
made Happy. 


By Isabel Carswell Smart. 


Vergette. 
F’scap quarto, paper boards, 2s. net (Postage 3d.). 


With Illustrations by Dorothy 


Within these pages history is given 

From Sixteen-three to Eighteen-thirty-seven (1603-1837), 
The struggle of the people and the kings, 

The growth of Empire and a hundred things 

In tabloid form, in sweet and easy rhymes; 

The young if they but read it several times 

Will learn the vital facts of history. 

This book is good, so buy it now and see. 

Witty in method, brevity’s its aim, 

“Rhymes to Remember ” jusiifies its name. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By Ronald Hamilton. Assistant Master at Winchester College. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.). 

This life of the greatest of the benevolent despots is an attempt 

to meet a need felt by specialists in history and modern 

languages as well as by members of the general reading public. 

“.. . a short and very readable sketch of Frederick’s 

character and career.”—Times Lit. Supp. 


THE WOOD. An Outline of Christianity. 


By a Member of C.S.M.V. With a Foreword by Bishop 
Neville Talbot, D.D. 

Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo, illustrated; decorative paper 
boards, 3s. 6d. net, cloth 4s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.). 

“T can think of no better book to give to an intelligent young 
person who sincerely wanted information on... the growth 
of the Christian Church.”—The Listener. 

“Absorbing, inspiring, and .. . satisfying, this little book is 
a treasure for teachers.’—Religion In Education. 


A Lovely Xmas Book for Children 
THE INSECT MAN. 


A tale of how a family of children went to France to hear 
the story of Jean Henri Fabre in the places where he lived, 
and to see the homes of some of the insects whose life-story 
he has written. 
By Eleanor Doorly. With an Introducticn by Walter de la 
Mare, and Woodcuts by Robert Gibbings. 

Large Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.). 





Recommended by the Junior Book Club 





“A delicious little book . . . sprinkled with the most inviting 
illustrations perfectly reproduced ... worthy to take permanent 
place on those nursery shelves where only books are found 
which are at all times most worth reading.”—Observer. 
“Though written for the young, it is not only they who will 
find delight in these tales.”—Manchester Guardian. 











W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 


CAMBRIDGE - ENGLAND 
And of all booksellers. 
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ROMANTIC HISTORY OF THE 
RAND GOLDFIELDS 


GOLD BLAST 


~ 

ADELE LEZARD 
“Those who want to know what it feels 
like to go 8,000 feet into the earth, in a 
lift which rushes down a mining shaft at an 
incredible speed, will prefer to read Miss 
Lezard; for description is her strong point.” 
—Times. “Highly readable. The 
author has made the most of a thrilling 

theme.”—Illustrated London News. 
Illustrated. 18s, net 


ON ANOTHER 


MANS WOUND 


ERNIE O’MALLEY 
“Mr. O'Malley writes with remarkable 
detachment. . His autobiography is a 
concrete expression of the ‘terrible beauty ” 
bern out of the Irish troubles.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. 
8s. 6d. net 


A SONG 


FOR HARPS 


WILLIAM MARCH 


AUTHOR OF “ COME IN AT THE DOOR” 
“A very distinctive piece of work, of real 
creative power.’—Jimes Literary Supple- 
meat. “A novelist of insight, forecful and 

significant."—Morning Post. 
8s. 6d. net 


’ THE WORLD 


MY OYSTER 


DAVID WYNN 
“Resourceful, zestful; he has seen the world 
at the world’s expense . . . you will never 
know until you read this book what deter- 
mined vagabondage can do.”—Morning Post. 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


THE 


The LIFE & EAGER DEATH of 


| EMILY BRONTE 





i] Harold 


VIRGINIA MOORE 
Nicolson (Daily Telegraph) : 
“Nothing could be more dignified or serious 
than Miss Moore’s handling of her theme. 
... As a work of art Miss Moore’s book 
has- much to recommend it. It. is also 
excellent as a work of research.” 
Illustrated. 18s. net. 


> = Ready Shortly * 


H. V. MORTON’S 
IN THE STEPS OF 


ST. PAUL 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
Uniform with the famous 
Steps of the Master.” 


“Tn the 
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Moonshine 


Moons, Myths and Man. H. S. Bellamy. 


Zs. 6d.) 


(Faber and Faber. 


Tur harvest moon is with us, to shine on a queer sheaf of 
papers, reaped in part from the forest where grew the Golden 
Bough, but bound by a reputable publisher. Our moon, 
says this seript, is but the most recent of the earth's consorts, 
by no means the first and no longer established than man 
himself; with but a baker's dozen thousand years of alliance 
to look back upon. Moreover this dis-orbited ex-planet, 
our Luna, is not made of green cheese, but of ice—at any 
rate all of it we can see. The man in the moon, his thorn- 
bush and his dog are but permanent waves on a glacial sea. 

As arbiter of the tides and seeming source of the funda- 
mental rhythms of organisms as far apart as coelenterates 
and the higher mammals (corals and man), the moon has been 
considered important. That the mind of man has marked 
the moon is shown well enough by our own language. But 
this author will have much more. He claims that the great 
body of mythology, from Greenland to Peru, is lunar symbolism 
or tales of commotions caused by the disruption of the last 
moon. He takes a cosmogony called the Cosmic Ice Theory 
to make of Genesis and illuminate the Revelation. 
This means that the results of the astrophysical research of the 
last two decades are disregarded ;— the quasi-scientific back- 
ground is this theory of the formation of the solar system 
which Hans Hoerbiger put forward first in 1913. 

The book, as the publishers helpfully explain, is two in 
one. In part it is a presentation of Hoerbiger’s theory : 
in part a justification of the theory on mythological grounds. 
I have not read Hoerbiger’s work; and in any case this is 
no place for a discussion of the main lines of the theory. 
But Mr. Bellamy’s exposition contains statements which, if 
they are part of the theory, are themselves evidence for 
rejecting it, and if not part of the theory show that it has 
been misunderstood. For instance it is presupposed that 
space is filled with hydrogen through which galactic ice-blocks 
wander. This in itself is questionable enough, but my 
criticism applies to the following paragraph. 


sense 


‘Galactic blocks, captured by the earth and dissolved in the 

atmosphere, cause the powerful, irregular, locally limited, meteoro- 
logical phenomena, such as hailstorms, cloudbursts, tornadoes, 
typhoons, squalls: the unsplit steam exhaled by the sun-spots, 
which freezes into molecular ice-dust soon after it has left the solar 
vents, and is borne out into space by the vehicular power of light 
(corona matter, zodiacal light matter) causes the less powerful, 
regionally extensive, regular meteorological phenomena, such as the 
rainy seasons, and rains and snowfalls in general, also cirrus clouds, 
depressions, electrical and magnetic disturbances, aurora polaris, 
and so on.” 
It is impossible to think of hailstorms and squalls as anything 
more than minor disturbances of the lower layers of the 
atmosphere : and the explanation of the rainy seasons, aurora 
and electric phenomena is quite untenable. 

The greater part of the book is the marshalling of myth as a 
record of actual events, in particular of the breakdown of the 
satellite whieh preceded the present moon. In its final stages 
this earlier moon is supposed to have come within the critical 
distance, broken up into fragments and collapsed on to the 
earth’s surface after causing disastrous girdling tides and 
eataclysms. This took place at the end of the Tertiary period 
and man’s memory of those troublous times is contained in 
the myths of the flood, &c. ** Myths,” claims the author, 
‘are fossil religion. They are not the work of imagination, 
but the result of interpreted observation.” Such an early 
existence of homo sapiens cannot be justified by any finds 
in the field, but the author thinks that man was too clever 
to go into those districts where fossilisation was possible. 

This arid interpretation of myth is possibly connected with 
the author's attitude to poetry. He thinks that the poet’s 
work endures * because his pictures easily take hold of the 
imagination.” But in the very next sentence he says, ** Well- 
known examples of this, though very silly ones, are the 
various * poetical” helps to Latin and Greek grammar.” 
One is tempted to deduce from this book that education by 
doggerel kills the sense of poetry and the faculties of critical 
reasoning which the classical education is said to develop, 
The publication of such a book as this is an omen; of such 
are the signs that precede the Hakenkreuz. 

MiIcHAEL SPENDER. 


East of Aldgate 


I Took Off My Tie. By 
7s. 6d.) 


Hugh Massingham. (Heineman, 
You can make yourself an authority on the poor in the mas 
consider them as problems, help to pass or administer Act 
of Parliament for the better ordering of their lives, op you 
an get to know a few of them as individuals. Mr, Massinghan, 
aspired to do the latter, and not knowing much about how ty 
set to work secured, through the connivance of a friend, g 
job as collector of rents for a worthless landlord, living meap. 
while in two basement rooms in one of the houses where jp 
collected. He could have made no more disastrous Choice, 
From the first he was suspect. An unknown agent, wit, 
clothes well-cut if old, and an accent obviously perfected g 
Oxford, he was obviously a spy of some sort, and_ therefor 
everybody's enemy instead of what he most aimed to by 
everybody’s friend. 

So he disappeared for a few weeks (after his rooms had 
been entered and maltreated with hardly describable foulnes 
by some unknown foe), took off his tie, and came back as 
down-and-out tramping the streets to look for a job that 
never turned up. That worked better. The street was the 
same, the people were the same, but their attitude was different, 
Mr. Massingham learned a lot. He got inside their lives, He 
readjusted his values—in regard, for example, to the lady 
who thought it more honest to turn a penny by letting anyone 
sleep with her who would than by subsisting on charity o 
the dole. He beeame an expert in expletives, which fell 4 
fluently and meaninglessly from the lips of infants of eight 
as from the mouths of sodden dockers. 

He did, in short, what various people have done from time 
to time in the past, and he has made of his experiences a far 
better book than most. He draws no moral. He sees the 
gulf fixed between east and west, and claims to have discovered 
no magie bridge to join them. On the contrary, east and 
west are obviously farther apart for him than when he went 
sast first. He simply tells a story, sometimes :orJid, some 
times moving, often revealing, never sentimental or artificial, 
He lifts the roofs off a street of squalid houses and discloses 
the infinite variety of life within. It was well worth doing, 
for, as Mr. Massingham’s Mrs. Morgan observed at the funetal 
of the unhappy Johnston, who had clung to his old schoo 
tie as link with a happier past till he coughed up the last 
fragment of his last remaining Jung: “It don’t ‘arf mike 
you think.”’ Which is precisely what it should do and was 
meant to do. Not perhaps a Number Five John Street, bu 
essentially a book to reflect on and profit by. 


Tough Guys 


The World My Oyster. 


By David Wynn. (Rich and Cowan, 
12s. 6d.) 

World Stowaway. By J. B. Roberts. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 

Sentenced to Adventure. By Serge Zolo. (Harrap. 8s. 64d) 

I Live a Queer Life. By Vsevolod Ivanov. (Lovat Dickson. 
10s. 6d.) 

The Seas Were Mire. 
8s. 6d.) 

Man No Good. By Rickard Bell. 

A Wanderer From Sea to Sea. 
Dickson. 10s. 6d.) 

Living Rough. By Kenneth Mackenzie. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Around the World in Eleven Years. By Patience, Richard and 
John Abbe. (John Miles. 8s. 6d.) : 

Suwarrow Gold. By James Cowan. 


By Captain Howard Hartman. (Harrap, 


(Hurst and Blac ket‘. 
By Maarten Matisse. 


12s. 6d.) 
(Lovat 


7s. 6d.) 

Somer people are born tough, some achieve toughmess, and 
others thrust toughness upon themselves. And they all 
write their life-stories. 

Any autobiography, tough or otherwise, stands or falls 
by the quality of the life described. It does not really matter 
how the author writes. If he has done or thought anything 
worth remembering, his book will be worth reading—whether 
he be tough or muff. An aimless life may be packed with 
adventure—as the publishers say—and have a certain enter 
tainment value; and we had better say at once that none 
of the above books will disappoint the book-a-day readet. 
But few of these wanderers have derived any profit from 
their experiences, and. an inability te think two consecutive 
thoughts, or perform two consecutive aetions, seems to be 
the mainspring of their wanderings. Of course, if you go 
about the world with no money and your fists clenched, 
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HITLER 


Ernst Henri 
THE COMING FIGHT BETWEEN 
THE FASCIST AND SOCIALIST ARMIES 


Laski: ‘A book which 
affairs 


PROFESSOR H., Jj. 


every student of international 


has an obligation to read and discuss.’ 
8/6 


ATLANTIC 
CROSSING 


G. Wilson Knight 


combining 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
A TRANSATLANTIC JOURNEY 
A LOVE STORY IN A RARE SETTING 
10/6 


I TREMBLE 
TO THINK 


is the title of a new volume by Robert 
Lynd, that master modern essayist, 
known both under his own 
name and as ‘YY’ of 
the New Statesman. 
Illustrated by Steven Spurrier. 6/— 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


Four new volumes: 2s. net each 


LETTERS OF BYRON 
Introduction by André Maurois 
CAKES AND ALE by W. Somerset Maugham 
ESTHER WATERS by George Moore 
A STORY BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Edited by Guy Pocock 


Complete catalogue post free 


THE PUBLISHERS ARE DENTS 


Aldine House Bedford Street London 
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BLACKIE 


STONE-AGE BUSHMEN 
OF TO-DAY 


J. R. B. LOVE, M.A., M.C., D.C.M. 
Illustrated 8/6 net 
The author describes the hfe and customs of the 


WORORA, an Australian aboriginal tribe, with whom 
he lived for many years. 


INDIES ADVENTURE 


THE AMAZING CAREER OF 
AFONSO DE ALBUQUERQUE 


ELAINE SANCEAU 
Illustrated 12/6 net 


Albuquerque, the great Viceroy of the Portuguese 
Indies, for six years “held the gorgeous East in fee,” 
and made his influence felt from Arabia to China. In 
the hands of Miss Sanceau the story reappears, not as 
a faded page of early sixteenth-century history, but as 
a brilliant and exciting narrative. 


SO THIS IS KENYA! 
EVELYN BRODHURST-HILL 
lilustrated 10s. 6d. net 


The author portrays the life and problems of Europeans 
who have adopted Kenya as their home. Humour runs 
all through the book, and for those who are interested 
in native mentality there are described the relations 
between Europeans and employed natives, the power of 
witcl in the Kakamega gold field. 


heraft, and life 
THE ROLLING YEAR: 
_ 
A FARMER’S LOG 
W. J. BLYTON 
»f COUNTRY AIRS, Ge. 
Illustrated 7/6 net 
Written with unaffected literary grace, as well as first- 
hand knowledge, the reader is taken into the joys and 
mysteries of the country and farmer’s craft, and the 
a family’s pioneering adventure. 


ZAMBEZI DAYS 


WILFRED ROBERTSON 
Author of RHODESIAN RANCHER, &e. 
Illustrated 5/- net 
book of the old school, it brings 
\frican wilds with unaffected 


t 


secrets ot 


\ BIG-GAMEFE. huntins 
home the h of the 
realism. 





Blackie’s “Key” Series 
TIVO NEIV VOLUMES 
llustrated 5/- net each 
A KEY TO PRECIOUS 
STONES 


By L. J. SPENCER, C.B.E., Sc.D. 


Gemstones are mineral products, and this book, written 


by a distinguished mineralogist, gives in popular 
language a general account of their properties and 


composition. 


A KEY TO MAPS 


By BRIGADIER H. S. L. WINTERBOTHAM, 
c.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Everything about maps is im this book; scales, pro- 

jections, map conventions, contours, sections, are all 

made clear: there are also chapters on geological and 

weather maps, and the actual making of maps. 


LONDON BLACKIE GLASGOW 
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something is bound to happen, but, judging from the evidence 
of such books as the above, nobedy will be any the wiser. 
And why should they ? Because an experience that means 
nothing loses half its interest—to mention no other 
considerations. 

David Wynn and J. B. Roberts are simply toughs exploiting 
the latest racket—literature. They make the mistake of 
thinking that it is too easy. - They write with their shoulders, 
barging along as if the covers of a book were the swing-doors 
of a saloon. David Wynn ran away from his home in 
California at the age of twelve and has been roaming ever 
since. First he went to Honolulu—apparently they all 
do that. J. B. Roberts, who admits that Wynn (‘ king of 
vagabonds ”’) was one of his heroes, and who also left home 
in California for Honolulu, says that ** California is responsible 
for overloading Honolulu with vagabonds.” He also records, 
rather naively, that ‘‘ Stowaways became so numerous aboard 
the ships leaving for Hawaii that special accommodation 
had to be arranged to take care of them.” Wynn's sentiments 
were : 

**'The road should be my invitation to life and the world should 
be my university. Like an ancient pilgrim or a wandering minstrel, 
I should sing, play, work—crash my way.” 

He kept his word—at least his last three words—and even 
had time to talk to Rabindranath Tagore and Feisal. 

Roberts went to Japan, and stayed long enough to gather 
some impressions of Japanese life. Having made his way to 
Bloomsbury, he met David Wynn, who put him up to the 
writing game. There is a redeeming honesty about his book, 
which allows him to quote an old globe-trotter’s remark 


that. ‘‘ These men who take to the life of a vagabond—they 
are not men. First they lose their desire to think. Only 


food, drink and sleep interest them.” There is a good deal 
of truth in that apparently. 

Serge Zolo and Vsevolod Ivanov, rolling-stones from 
Russia, are of more consequence. Zolo escaped from Russia 
in 1918, and had no choice but to live as best he could. He 
ended up by becoming a journalist in America, after being a 


policeman in Alberta, rum-runner, sailor, and war-corre- 
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Serene 


==SSSa 
spondent in Shanghai. He does not pose, and has Made ay 
enjoyable book out of his varied life. Ivanoy remained 
Russian to the end. His “‘ queer life ’” was passed in pre-Wa: 
Russia, mostly as a performer in travelling circuses, His 
book has the odd, toy-shop atmosphere of much Pre-Revolution 
writing, and his most squalid scenes are full of colour, 

There is not much to choose between Captain Hartma, 
Rickard Bell and Maarten Matisse. Their stories are entirely 
different, but they have this good point in common; there 
is a feeling of inevitability—of fate—about the course 
their lives. The quality of their mental experiences jg Dot 
high, but at least they thought about what they were doing, 
and so their autobiographies are not entirely wasted. Captain 
Hartman, the adopted son of an English General who lived 
as a yogi in Jermyn Street and is now buried in a Himalayay 
temple, has written of the first twenty-five years of his life 
mostly passed at sea. One can only indicate that he gy 
all the places sailors usually see, was shipwrecked anj 
shanghaied, and investigated the religious mysteries ¢ 
India and China. ‘* Man No Good” was the natives’ name 
for Mr. Bell, who admits to having lived the ruthless, selfish 
life of the white man who tries to make his living in the 
Pacific Islands. His confessions are not pleasant to reaj, 
but none the worse for that. Maarten Matisse is a Dute). 
man, “a philosopher who went out in search of the meaning 
of life, and found it...’ Sailor, artist and gener 
vagabond, he wandered over very nearly the whole world, 
until he found the religion which satisfied him, in India, 
Often maudlin and pedantic, he is unquestionably sincere, 

Kenneth Mackenzie and the Abbe trio will probably lp 
the most popular of the lot. Mackenzie was born in Glasgoy, 
went to America when he was seventeen, and in _ twelve 
years learned the language so thoroughly that even a 
American could tell he was a tough guy. His narrative of 
rough life in Alaska and in the Glasgow slums is, however, 
intensely exciting, and his toughness is not a mere pos, 
though he does his best to make it appear one. The father 
of the Abbes is an American photographer whose job took 
him and his children to Europe. They went to school in 
Germany and Russia before returning to California, and 
this account of their wandering life, mostly written by 
Patience, the eldest, is almost too good to be true. If 
children do not think and write like this, they certainly 
ought to. 

With relief we come at last to Suwarrow Gold. Mr. 
Cowan’s memories of the last generation of South Seas 
adventurers make the self-imposed odysseys of modem 
civilisation-escapers seem silly. Men were tough because they 
had to be; they sailed in small boats because there were 10 
big ones; they fought because their lives depended on it— 
and they did not carry typewriters about with them so that 
they could record for posterity what tough guys they wer. 


GEORGE ELLipGE, 


Short Stories 


Steam Packet. By David Mathew. (Longmans. 6s.) 

The Things Men Do. By Rhys Davies. (Heinemann. 7s. 64.) 

A Chaste Polygamy. By Edward Mather. (Methuen. 7s. 64.) 

Fellow Mortals. By Winifred Williams. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 

365 Days. Edited by Kay Boyle, Laurence Vail and Nina 
Conarain. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


ALL readers of Dr. David Mathew’s historical works wil 
be aware of his unusual talent for characterisation. Even 
the dimmest Georgian bishops, the most shady Elizabethan 
adventurers drag round with them, as it were, not only 
words and acts, but a whole past, a whole personal landscape, 
the influences of houses and countrysides. One remember 
Charles Waterton, the naturalist, against “ the square house, 
the four sycamores on the north-west, the Lombardy poplar.” 
It is this talent which makes Steam Packet, Dr. Mathew’ 
very short novel, a great deal more than “ amusing.’ The 
period tale of a bunch of passengers crossing to Dovet 
from Calais for Queen Victoria’s Coronation, the envoys with 
their excitable, frightened servants, the nuncio, the mission 
priest, the English tutor with his aristocratic and small 
brained pupil, the young disappointed anti-clerical Royalist, 
Count Lombay, the Oxford don and the prosaic engineet, 
the account of their different reactions to the moment of 
danger when the ship goes aground in the fog, this might 
easily have been no more than a rather cunning little pastiche 
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HARRAP BOOKS 


Europe & Europeans 


By CouNT CARLO SFORZA. 10 6 net 


Astudy ‘n historical psychology and international politics 
by Italy’s former Ambassador and Foreign Minister, now 
ia exile. ‘‘ In these days, when passion does so much to 
shape policy, what a pleasure it is to come upon a study 
which relies on clear, hard thinking! Count Sforza’s 
conclusions are both positive and helpful.’ —The Times. 





Coming Soon 


Marlborough 


Volume Ill 


By THE RT. HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


With photogravure plates, facsimiles, maps and 
plans. 25 — net (Oct. 23) 


In this volume we see a League of Nations of more 
than 20 States banded together against a mighty 
centralized monarchy embodying in politics and 
religion all the conceptions of a modern totalitarian 
State. 


Desert Encounter 


By Knup Hotmpor. Illus. 9 — net (November 2) 


The record of an adventurous journey through Italian 
North Africa. Mr. J. H. Driberg, Lecturer in 
Anthropology at Cambridge University, says in an 
Introduction : “‘ In Holmboe we have lost a potential 
T. E. Lawrence.’ 











Audubon 


By CoNSTANCE Rourke. With 12 colour plates reproducel 
from Audubon prints. 12 6 net 
“An account of the great French-American ornithologist, 
his wanderings, contacts with Indians, hunters, settlers 
and wild life, his struggles and progress as a painter of 
birds, his English visits and friendships. Miss Rourke tells 
her story vividly .. . and the result is extremely readable.” 
—London Mercury. 


Film & Theatre 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 76 net 
“The greater part of this book is occupied with a study of 
the technical possibilities, means of expression and artistic 
conventions proper to the film. This is based chiefly on a 
study of the more recent sound films, and the devices used 
in them are ingeniously and systematically contrasted with 
those of the theatre.’ —The Times 


HARRAP, 182 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
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THE BRITISH HERITAGE SERIES 


128 pages of text. 130 illustrations. 
7/6 net each. 


The Old Towns of England 


By Clive Rouse 


English Village Homes 
By Sydney R. Jones 


Hunting England 
By Sir William Beach Thomas 


A survey of the sport and its chief grounds. 
Containing descriptions of practically every 
leading English Hunt, with 10 Plates in Colour 
from Old Paintings and Prints and over 100 
illustrations from Modern Photographs. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, lettered. Price 7s. 6d. net 


Conversation Pieces 
By Sacheverell Sitwell 


A Survey of English Domestic Portrait Groups 
and their Painters during the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Illustrating, in 6 Colour Plates and 96 
in Monochrome, the work of some 70 Painters. 


Crown 4to. Cloth, gilt, with a wrapper in colour 
by Rex Whistler. Price 21s. net 


SHAKESPEARE’S 


Romeo and Juliet 
With designs by Oliver Messel 


A Beautiful Edition of this famous tragedy, con- 
taining 96 pages of text, 8 Plates in Colour and 
32 in Collotype, reproduced from Oliver 
Messel’s original designs for the settings and 
costumes for the Metro-Goldwyn-Miayer Film 
Production. 


Demy 4to, cloth. Special limited edition. 
Price 21s. net 


Catalogues and Prospectuses 
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But Dr. Mathew’s ability to attach each character. to: the 
whole of the life which has conditioned him, from: the Court 
of the Sicilies to an Oxford common room, gives Steam Packet 
the general and timeless significance one demands of a work of 
art. The style, the product, one would say, of an ironic and 
critical .and yet- profoundly ~sympathetic mind, is~ witty, 
exact, poetic, as when the young Count Lombay muses : 

“He desired the austerity of kingship free from tho political 

influence of women, freed certainly from priests. ... It was 
inevitable that the Crown should dispense patronage, but how 
the abbés of adequate birth would gather, breathing in the atmo- 
sphere of opportunity, moving slowly round as soft and buoyant 
as goldfish in a pond, carefully and quickly breaking the surface. 
There in the ante-rooms of the Sicilian Court they were pressing 
gently, waiting for morsels. And then they had their perpetual 
interest in moral questions, the soft and questing phrase, the 
encroachment on the individual. An intimate disgust arose 
within him at the thought of the clinging line of the soutane, the 
buckled shoes.” 
The orily criticism I have to make of a very careful, very 
conscious book is this, that the mechanics of fiction, the 
method of changing from one person to another, are a little 
monotonous. Dr. Mathew might perhaps have presented 
these people more satisfactorily as a series of short unrelated 
** characters.” 

Dr. Mathew has that most precious thing to a writer, a 
point of view, doubly precious when it is unpolitical. His 
writing is personal, not as the result of mannerisms but of 
an inalterable attitude, an attitude I am tempted to define 
in the words Count Lombay uses for the clerical opposition 
he has met at Court: ‘a diligent and quiet disparagement.” 
A mature considered point of view is rare in contemporary 
English fiction. Among short story writers one thinks of 
Mr. Bates, perhaps Mr. Beachcroft, but none of the writers 
reviewed here. Mr. Rhys Davies is very readable, he writes 
well and he has an agreeable inventiveness: if one had to 
edit a volume of the best short stories of the year, one would 
certainly include at least two from his latest volume ;_ perhaps 
The Contraption, an amusing account of how a number of 
old almshouse women strike against the installation of the 
latest sanitary device, and Cherry Blossom on the Rhine, the 








URING the past quarter of a 
century the shares of the leading 
British Insurance companies have, 

on the average, doubled in value every 
ten years. Over the same period the 
average return to the investor in divi- 
dends received and capital appreciation 
accrued on the shares included in the 
Trust of Insurance Shares has been 
equivalent to a yield of over 11 per 
cent. per annum, free of income tax. 
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to enjoy, but there is something to be said for those tiresome 





— 
—e 
satirical deseription of a young Hitler youth and his Serions i 
romantic wooing of an English tourist : ( 
: : i ; ‘ ( 
*** You are white and delicate,’ he decided, love-making beginniny fl | 
to tramp back into his voice like a battalion on the march, ‘Ye ) 
are wholesome, like. all our girls are becoming. . I take no netia ( ’ 
that your hair is cut and there is cosmetic on your face, T low | 
you,’ he finished triumphantly.” . i ‘ 
It may seem ungenerous to complain when there is so much I 
if) 
{ 
\ 


and usually ponderous works on “ The Thought of Henry 
James,” ** The Mind of Thomas Hardy,” “ The Soul of Joseph 
Conrad.” They are unreadable, but the Mind, the Thought 
the Soul, great sounding banal phrases though they are fo 
something so illusive, are necessary to a writer if he is t) 
interest deeply and permanently. 

Mr. Mather is another intelligent writer, though not » 
careful and disciplined as Mr. Davies. The subjects }, 
chooses are unusually cerebral, one or two almost Jacobean, 
but the inner demand, “ Dramatise, dramatise,” has ney 
reached Mr. Mather’s consciousness. Dialogue like this j 
unforgivable : 

“Tf I say that you have been twice in a lifetime physically p, 
markable, [do not mean it as a compliment but asa plain statement 
of fact that your persona has inhabited two bodies which seem to 
have little visual relation the one with the other.” 

Alas, Mr. Mather, in spite of his metaphysical promise, cannot 
yet be said to feel his thought ‘as immediately as the odoy 
of a rose.” ) 

The social conscience broods heavily over Fellow Mortal, 
but I doubt whether these rather conventional tales of the 
poor and unfortunate are likely to increase our sensitivity, 
Mrs. Williams’ characters are types, they seldom come alive { 
as individuals, and it is with individuals we share sympathy | 
and suffering. Nor does the quality of her imagination 
convinee us that it is perceptive enough to take the place of 
actual experience, while if we want the exact, the documentary 
truth we are more likely to go to a writer like Mr. Leslie 
Halward. The same unsatisfactory compromise between the 
documentary and the imaginative robs 365 Days of most of 
its value. A number of contributors have been asked to write 
tiny sketches founded on newspaper paragraphs, one for each 
day in the year, so as to give a general impression of the 
international scene. But the authors have not the wide doc 
mentary knowledge required nor the space in 300 words 
impose imaginative belief. The result is cither trivial, @ 
violent and absurd. All these authors, too, of course, like Mr 
Williams, aré on the right (that is to say the Left) side, bit 
there are times when one quite desperately yearns for the work 
of an imaginative artist who may be hopelessly and deplorabl) 
wrong. a » : 





; GRAHAM GREENE, 
Irish and Oiri 
sh and Oirish 

The Need We Have. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. (Harrap. ‘7s. 6d) 
I Am Death. By Rearden Connor. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d) 
Sugarhouse Entry. By Richard Hayward. (Barker. 7s. 64) 
Hero Breed. By Pat Mullen. (Faber and Faber. 83s. 6d.) 
Tur “need we have” is to find “through love or suffering 
through pity or gratitude, some happiness on_ earth’; 
Moira needed it because she was married to Jim; and Ji 
needed it because he was married to Moira ; and Tim Sheehafj 
needed it because he wished he were. So, in the end, Moin 
just runs away from Jim across the mountains with Tim, 
where a lovely doctor looks into her soul, and makes it up will 
Jim for her, and the nurse says itis a boy. One may furthel 
guess how faithful this novel is to Irish life by observing thi 
the wicked mother-in-law, who caused all the trouble originally 
spends her time reading the New Testament; that peopl 
drink in ** saloons,” that 'Tim’s swear-word is ‘* So help me”} 
that Jim is given to ‘‘ shooting his mouth ” with such phrass 
as ‘Ah, the hell you say!” ; and that when Moira decide 
to commit adultery, at Tim Skechan’s offering, “ it was nd 
without something of the Madonna ” that she accepted hi 

As I pass from the “ lilting Irish rhythm ” of Major Gib 
style (vide the publisher’s blurb) to the brutality of JAm Deal 
I reeall that a recent near-biographical novel opened with thé 
sentence, ‘ Goodbye to all my beautiful friends ” ; and I fe 
that it would make a good motto for reviewers. Not that Me 
Rearden Connor is not a writer of real foree and genuilf 
talent, but that I simply refuse to stand for novels which 
compare wall-paper to “ the colour of a dog’s vomit,” of! 
man’s hand caressing a girl to “a large garden slug movil 
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Angus Watson 


@ Dr. A. E. GARVIE, M.A. 


‘It is a book which deserves serious consideration by all business men.” 


@ Dr. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A. 


“| wish it could be put into the hands of every business man in the country.” 


@ Dr. SIDNEY BERRY 


‘The addresses contained in ‘ The Faith of a Business Man’ have been listened to 
by eager audiences all over the world, and the book is of outstanding value as an 
indication of the true application of Christianity to the problems of business life.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
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Unabridged Cheap Edition 
H. A. L. FISHER’S 


HISTORY OF 
EUROPE 


34 Maps Clear Type 3 Vols. in 1 
1320 Good Paper 10s. 6d. 
pages Write for 4 pp. Folder net 


“ A triumph of historic art ”— 
Prof. ERNEST BARKER. 


A Last 


Medley of Memories 


By the Rt. Rev. SIR DAVID HUNTER 
BLAIR, Bart., O.S.B., Titular Abbot of 
Dunfermline. 

More entertaining reminiscences of a modern monk ; 
full of good stories, portraits of notable people and 
intriguing antiquarian lore. Illustrated 16/- net 


Under Jane’s Wings 
By ELLEN BARBARA FLOWER. 16/- net. 


A leisurely cruise round France and Spain, stopping 
at many romantic and little-known harbours, whose 
atmosphere is conveyed by a skilful pen and by 16 
plates, 
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Westmorland 


A detailed report on the remains of archeological 
and historical interest to be found in the County of 
Westmorland is provided in the magnificent illustrated 
inventory prepared by the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments. Demy 4to. Ixviii—302 pp., 
with 160 plates, many plans and map. 30s. (30s. 9d.). 


Germany 1935-36 


A concise account of the main results of the social 
and economic changes in Germany since the National 
Socialist revolution. By the Commercial Counsellor 
to H.M. Embassy at Berlin. The new organisations 
which have been set up, particularly those controlling 
economic and social affairs, are described with the 
aid of several illuminating diagrams and a com- 
prehensive glossary. 5s. (5s. 5d.). 


Overcrowding 


The Report of the Overcrowding Survey in England 
and Wales is a social document of the first import- 
ance. From it a wealth of reliable information may 
be obtained about the adequacy of working class 
accommodation in every area. 8s. (8s. 4d.). 


All prices are net. Those in breckets include postage, 


H.M. Stationery Office 


LONDON, W.C.2: Adastral House, Kingsway. 


EDINBURGH 2: 120 George Street; MANCHESTER 1: 26 York Streets 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew's Crescent; BELFAST: 80 Chichester Street; 


or through any bookseller 
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slowly over a juicy plant.” This is, no doubt, intended to be 
sirrrrength! However, there is some justification, since the 
poor wretch who forms these mental comparisons is a homicidal 
maniac driven to frenzy by poverty, cruelty, despair and hate. 
He lives in a slum tenement which is partly a brothel; he 
begins his career of murder with one of the habitués of the 
brothel, and having knifed two more of the same type he 
murders his bullying brother. In spite of one’s constant 
irritation with the loud-pedal, throughout the narrative there 
is no denying the impact of many scenes. The effect is spoiled 
by constant banalities, as when people who see the murderer 
hurrying home after a crime stare at him, some in fear, some 
in admiration, and some thinking that : 

“He had the eyes of a man to whom things not of this world 
had been revealed, the eves of a saint or a martyr. He sang softly 
as he went along: ‘I am one of the boys of Barcelona . . . of 
Ba-ar-ce-lona xe 
The effective restraint of Sugarhouse Entry is a joy after that. 
It is an Ulster novel—one of the few—and it has the authentic- 
ally Northern mixture of toughness, taciturnity, and shy or 
homely poetry. The narrative has an old-fashioned, homely air. 
Robert Dunseith, a widower with two children, employs a new 
housekeeper, Hannah Montgomery, who is such a good woman 
that one can searcely believe in her. Into Hannah’s loyalty to her 
employer there steals a sentimental emotion which Dunseith 
feels and resents. Rosie Miskimmin, the village vamp, 
steals him from Hannah, and the true tragedy of the book 
emerges when one realises the unhappiness in store for 
Dunseith, and sees how successfully Rosie has made the 
children forget, and even contemn, the “ Auntie Hannah ” 
they had so dearly loved in the first years after their mother’s 
death. This strand in the novel is most attractive. Mr. 
Hayward has a real understanding of children and he evokes 
the old, loving atmosphere of * hearth and home” as only 
could a generation of writers who are now little more than a 
memory. 

Old times come back, too, in Hero Breed—Pat Mullen’s 
novel of Cennemara and the Aran Islands. It is somewhat 
Jong, and too episodic, but there is great life in it. It sings 
** physical strength and courage in the men, and beauty and 
kindness in the women ” with true epic verve and truly Celtic 
hyperbole. There is no shilly-shallying here. “He fell 
madly in love with her.” says Pat Mullen, and that’s that ; 
or, * It was a terrific blow . they saw the man lifted six 
inches in the air.”’ Once he getsinto the heart of an episode he has 
all the natural fire and genius of the fireside shanachie, and I 
defy any cavilling highbrow to read the description of the storm 
in the first chapter without admitting the power of the thing. 
It is a book full of queer characters and comic stories 
Coleson the coastguard-man who could smell out whisky like 
a bloodhound; or Peadar who hated bailiffs and» ran a 
marathon in his wife’s skirt and shawl from one of them; or 
the Three Fighting Jobbers. Only I do wish we did not have 
to suffer the heroine who came of an ancient gypsy tribe, 
and had her ancestor's skull hung in the rafters in a leather 
bag. One foresees the villain who will steal the talisman, 
the chase by the hero, the wealthy lover foiled and the 
** fade-out ~ up the road, hand in hand. . . The film, Man of 
Aran, has seen to it that Pat Mullen will never write a good 
novel, and never write a bad story—a nice annotation of 
the influence of the cinema on the innocent of heart. 

SEAN O'FAOLAIN. 








UNKNOWN LIBERIA 
Wer have received a complaint from the solicitors for Mr. 
Harry J. Greenwall and Mr. Roland Wild, the authors of the 
recently published book entitled ‘* Unknown Liberia,” of the 
article which appeared under the title ‘** Two Tall Travellers *’ 
in our issue of September 11th, 1986. The authors complain 
that this article is not merely a review of the book, but 
reflects upon them personally by suggesting that they had 
not really undergone the experiences which are described 
in the book but had exploited * tall” stories and gossip 
which the reader's ignorance of affairs in Liberia might 
induce him to accept as a true record. 

It was certainly not our intention to make any reflection 
upon the good faith of the authors. We regret that the 
article should be capable of such an interpretation, and 
express our apologies for its publication. 











Fiction 
By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Gone with the Wind. By Margaret Mitchell. (Macmillan, 10s, 

‘The Calf of Paper. By Sholem Asch. Translated by Edwin 
Willa Muir. (Gollancz. 8s. 

The Hedge and the Horse. By Hilaire Belloc. With 40 ity }, 
tions by G. K. Chesterton. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 





j 
( 


Gone with the Wind is the work of an American woman j 
her early thirties. It took seven years to write, is ag y 
as three or four ordinary novels, and already nearly jy 
a million copies have been sold in America, where it be 
been praised in no measured terms. Miss Mitchell 5 
been credited with * all the talents that go into the Making 
of the great panoramic nove] such as the English and J 
Russians and the Scandinavians have known how to produce 
and the book has even been welcomed, with capital lettg 
as The Great American Novel. Now its size is impressiy 
and although Americans are easily impressed by magnityiJ 
for its own sake, it must certainly be admitted that } 
Mitchell has not shown herself wanting in energy a 
industry. Also her book deals with the most notable hap 
pening in America since the Declaration of Independence, 
namely the Civil War. and is set in the glamorous South, 
But the best clue to its enormous popularity is perhaps 
be found in the casual remark of a reviewer to the effey 
that “there is never a moment's Ietdown: material 
twenty motion pictures!" In other words. the inter 
is sustained throughout. semething is always happening 
and Miss Mitchell does not deal in subtleties but projec 
a Hollywood view of life, human nature, and America 
history on to an enormous screen. Her story is precisdy 
a movie, for it moves, and she has shown herself an exceet 
ingly capable director. Anybody who has the leisure an 
the inclination to enjoy a popular entertainment need no 
hesitate to plunge into these pages. and the most. superig 
reader would be likely to acknowledge that their authe 
has remarkable powers of narrative and invention. It ij 
possible to go further. Miss Mitchell grew up in a lag 
family which thought and talked incessantly about th 
Civil War, she knows the country and the people of th 
country she writes about, and she has a congenital an( 
evidently passionate interest in both. A great deal of what 
she has to say is of historical interest, she is especially goal 
at describing relations between the negroes and the. whitd, 
and after finishing the book the uninformed reader vil 
be left with clearer ideas about the South than he had 
before. 
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In spite of all this a slight sense of disappointment may 
linger, for just as Oscar Wilde. when he landed in America 
said he had found the Atlantic less majestic than he had 
expected, so those who land on Miss Mitchell's last pag 
may have found the old, deep South less aristocratic tha 
they expected. This will probably be the fault of Scarlet 
O'Hara, on whom the action is centred. Scarlett has loos 
(glinting emerald eyes, &c.), the constitution of a mage 
horse, strong feelings about everybody and_ everything 
selfishness, a partiality for other women’s husbands, and4 
violent femininity. She is engaged in a_hundred-rouwl 
contest with Fate, and every time you think she has bee 
dealt a knock-out blow she rises again and gives as god 
as she gets. She has the luck and the resilience of a figut 
in a fairy tale, and in this one thing at least she resembles 
Mickey Mouse—that sooner or later she always gets ott 
of her scrapes. No doubt there were’ self-willed ant 
resourceful women in the time of the Civil War, for sud 
women have always existed, but one is left with a feel 
that Scarlett does not really belong to her time at all. She 
is much more like an alarming embodiment of the mot 
aggressive kind of modern woman. In the time of the stom 
gentleness was an ideal, in our day toughness is an ideal 
and Scarlett is not in any way gentle, but very tough; st 
is not merely emancipated, she seems to belong to this ag 
of gangsters and dictators, where -her own interests alt 
concerned she stops at nothing, and even commits murde&. 
Opinions as to whether she is a pleasant character may 
vary, but she is obviously, rather too obviously, what # 
called ‘ vital,’ and on the whole she makes the book muéh 
more a study of the go-getting and gold-digging Miss America 
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For true countrymen 
these are the books of the year 





@ the nature book of the year 


A BIRD IN THE BUSH 
By E. Hilton Young 


(Lord Kennet) 


With Mlustrations by Peter Scott 


10s. 6d. The Limited Edition (2 gns.) is fully subscribed 


* 
Q the fishing book of the year 


THE HAPPY FISHERMAN 
By Stephen Gwynne 


With Illustrations by Roy Beddington 
10s. 6d. 


* 
@ the country lover’s book of the year 
A COUNTRY GARDEN 
sy Ethel Armitage 
With 24 Wood-engravings by John Farleigh 
10s. 6d. 

* 

@ the animal book of the year 
JUST CATS 
By Lowes Luard and T. O. Beachcroft 
10s. 6d. Uniform with ‘Just Dogs’ 

« 

@ and the best Calendar for next year 
THE COUNTRY LIFE 
BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN CALENDAR 
FOR 1937 
52 Country Life Photographs. Spirax Bound. Qs. 6d. 

* 


Write for Country Life Autumn List of new Books for ail 


ages and all sorts of country lovers and sportsmen 


COUNTRY LIFE, 20 TAVISTOCK ST., W.C.2 
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1930 than of Miss Civil War 1860. Fastidious readers must 
be warned that Miss Mitchell can be as commonplace, as 
crude, and as false as Hollywood. You may be told of a 
house that it is ‘beautiful as a woman is beautiful who 
is so sure of her charm that she can be generous and gracious 
to all.” You must expect to meet the belle of the barbecue, 
all flounces: and ruffles, with ‘“‘.seven cavaliers about- her,” 
and to find years and years later that'meni are still * fighting 
to danee with her.” some of them embarrassing products 
of a feminine imagination : 

“He was a tall man and powerfully built. Scarlett thought she 
had never seen a man with such wide shoulders, so_ heavy with 
muscles. . When her eye caught his, he smiled, showing animal- 
white teeth below a close-clipped black moustache. He was dark of 
face, swarthy as a pirate, and his eyes were as bold and black as any 
pirate’s-appraising a galleon to be scuttled or a maiden to be 
ravished. ‘There was a cool recklessness in his face and a cynical 
humour in his mouth as he smiled at her, and Scarlett caught her 
breath Fe 
Another gentleman talks in this strain : 


** How could [ help caring for you—you who have all the passion 
for life that T have not ? You who can love and hate with a violence 
impossible to me? Why, you are as elemental as fire and wind and 
wild things and I——” 

English and Scandinavians and Russians, please do not 
copy. 

Now that we are all so uncomfortably conscious of polities 
and economics and their impingement upon ourselves, a 
great number of novels are about private affairs in relation 
to public ones, and the stories of Sholem Asch are of this 
kind. In The Calf of Paper, as in his earlier books, every 
action, every private emotion is closely related to its racial 
or social significance. The subject, which is the inflation 
period in Berlin, is not a new one, but it has probably not 
been often! more fully treated. Herr Asch is a Jew, he 
writes as a Jew, and is chiefly interested in Jews, so his 
more discursive passages on that subject may be specially 
attractive to Jewish readers. But he does not always paint 
his co-religionists in rosy colours, and I think a Nazi reader 
would have no difliculty in making this book a text to convict 
the Jews out of the mouth of one of them, especially as it 
includes an eloquent denunciation of Hitler. The non-Nazi 
reader, on the other hand, can read it simply as a story of 
social collapse with a Jewish emphasis, while a Communist 
will be able to gloat over this sorry exhibition of capitalism 
in extremis. Other novelists dealing with the same period 
have made much of a love-aifair with racial complications, 
but Herr Asch manages to give us one of peculiar poignancy. 
It is well known that the Jews tend to have strongly deve- 
loped family, feelings, and it is in bringing home to us the 
horrors of families divided against themselves that he is 
most effective : 

* Herr von Sticker, his task finished, started to push the wheel- 
chair towards his wife’s bedroom A single dusty electrie 
bulb on'the great chandelier threw a faint glimmer down into the 
gloomy hall. * Take me to the door,’ said his wife. He obeyed in 
silence. With an incredible effort which seemed beyond her.strength 
the sick woman raised herself, supported on her half-paralysed 
left arm and left leg, seized with her teeth the handle of the bolt 
and pushed it home.” 


She was locking out her son, locking him out into that world 
where, amidst profiteering, speculation, gambling on the 
exchange, deflation and confusion amounting to madness, 
new doctrines were gaining adherents : 

* The eve-teeth of the god Donar, sometimes called Thor, must 

become the divine symbol of the German people, instead of the 
cowardly Jewish cross...’ 
In The Hedge and the Horse Mr. Belloc snipes lightly at 
lawyers, millionaires, presbyterians, total abstinence, big 
business, politicians, scientists, Press barons, and modern 
society in general. The story is based on a saying that 
‘**one man may steal a horse and another mayn’t look over 
a hedge,” and although sprightly, it is far too like the sober 
truth. Also Mr. Belloc’s ** bloods ” and * bounders * have a 
strangely old-fashioned air. So have the illustrations by the 
late G. IX. Chesterton, in which men and women are dressed, 
for no guessable reason, in the fashions of thirty years ago. 
Naturally there are some good jokes. There is a magistrate 
* almost too old to be true,” and I like the allusion to those 
who * hoped to postpone the approach of the Dread Reaper 
(to borrow the Bishop of Shoreham’s fine phrase) by secotomy 
of the Moronic gland.” 


. well chosen ; 


SSS 


The October Magazines 


Lorp Lorian, discussing ‘ Collective Security or Monn 
System?” in the Contemporary, declares that the Lea 
“must always fail, so-long’as it is a League of SOverej 
Powers, when it attempts to use force.” As a League, it 
only exercise moral influence. Security and the Preservation 
of the surviving democracies must be sought by other Means 
Lord Lothian pins ‘his faith to co-operation between the 
British Commonwealth and the United States so as 
liberty and peace over at least half the globe. Baron von 
Rheinbaben, writing from Berlin on ‘ German Forei 
Policy,” stresses equally Germany's desire for peace and he 
dissatisfaction with present conditions, and fails naturalj 
enough to throw light on the obscurities in Herr Hitie, 
pronouncements. Two contributors, Mr. Goodman ay 
Mr. Jacob, describe the military efforts and the social pro. 
gramme of the Spanish Government. A third, who is anony. 
mous, severely criticises the Portuguese dictator as a tyrgy 
in league with the Spanish insurgents. Mr. Eric Handy; 
attractive article on “ The Future of the British Flog” 
shows how ‘seriously smoke and tarred roads as well x 
holiday-makers are lessening the wild flowers of th 
countryside, 

Mr. EK. H. Carr in the Fortnightly considers “ The Future of 
the League: Idealism or Reality ?*’ and observes that the 
ideal League and the League as it appears to the Freng 
are poles asunder. The real League, he thinks, was inf. 
ential before it tried to apply sanctions under Article 1g, 
of which he disapproves. He has no faith in regional pact; 
apart from Locarno. Mr. George Glasgow follows ‘“ Th 
Trail of Dr. Schacht” in Eastern Europe, where the smal 
States have been induced to buy from Germany in kin 
rather than in cash, to the disadvantage of our traden, 
Mr. Willard Price shows how ** Japan and the Philippines” 
are becoming more closely associated ; now that Ameria 
has lost interest in the islands, Japanese immigration 5 
developing rapidly, especially in Mindanao. Mr. D. Dilwy 
John, in * Thirty Thousand Whales,” explains the causes 
the dispute between Great Britain and Norway over the 
Antarctic fishing. 

The Anglo-Egyptian treaty of alliance is very clearly 
explained by Mr. Arthur Merton in the Nineteenth Century 
Mr. Merton takes a most favourable view of it. Incidentally 
he notes that the foreign resident in Egypt pays every ta 
to which Egyptians are liable ; the capitulations are objection 
able mainly because they hamper the police in dealing with 
alien wrongdoers, especially drug-smugglers. Mr. T. P. 
Conwell-Evans, who acted as Mr. Lloyd George's guide o 
his recent German tour, gives a very roseate account of 
* Germany in August,” and insists that the Germans are in 
no sense militarists. Mr. W. EK. D. Allen, under the title of 
* Anatolian Spring,” describes the progress that he has 
noticed in Asiatic Turkey, especially among the peasantry, 
Mr. Belloc. has * Aed“ew Kind Words on the Press,” lamenting 
not so much the development of personal gossip as what he 
regards as the omission or suppression of important nev, 
especially foreign news. Mr. Belloc’s examples are not 
he really wants the bare facts to be explained 
as well as chronicled. He traces the decline of ‘ the levd 
of culture and instruction in the Press” to the supersessio 
of the Editor by the proprietor and the  advertisiy 
manager. é 

In the National Professor Hearnshaw meditates on “The 
Return to Barbarism,” led by Germany during the Wa 
and now exemplified daily in Spain, while Europe looks 0 
with indifference. Mr. Neville Lytton, in ‘* Some Thoughts 
on Haig and the Great War,” declares that Haig was unco 
sciously misrepresented as a vain man by the French journaiiss 
in the winter of 1917, and that Mr. Lloyd George tok 
advantage of their mistakes. 

Sir Abe Bailey’s racy memories of “ Early Days it 
Johannesburg,” in the Empire Review, are well worth readin 
He was twenty-one when, on the advice of a tramp, he lef 
the Cape for the Rand in June, 1886. He was so littl 
impressed with the rough mining-camp that he went on 
Barberton, but he returned to Johannesburg eight montls 
later and soon made his fortune. Mr. W. A. Hirst’s thoughtld 
article on ‘“ British Trade in South America” emphasis 
the importance of British investments in Argentina and th 
neighbouring Republics. 

In Chambers’ Journal Professor Fraser-Harris recor 
some of his queer ‘‘ Experiences Underground,” in anciel 


tO assure 


, tombs, the vaults under Edinburgh Castle and the Antweq 
Mr. H. T. Kirby’ 


sewers as well as in coal and lead mines. 


article on “ Joseph Whitaker: the Man and the Book,” 
well-earned tribute to the industrious editor whose Almana 
‘begun in 1868, was only one of many activities. 
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FORD MOTOR 
EXHIBITION 


Royal Albert Hall 


KENSINGTON LONDON, W. 
OCTOBER 15-24, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. DAILY 


ADMISSION 1/5 





@ PASSENGER CARS, COMMERCIAL VEHICLES, TRACTG3S 
also Power-Units of every type, for every purpose, each constituting 
the soundest value obtainable in its field. 


© THE LATEST FORD V-8 (£16.10s. Tax) 
also the £100 Ford Saloon, the De Luxe Ford and the Ford V-8 
(£22.10s. Tax). 


@ INTERESTING DEMONSTRATIONS, 
including the Complete Dismantling and Re-Assembly of a Ford 
8-Cylinder Engine in 15 Minutes. 


@ THE FORD TRADE SCHOOL 
See Boys at Work Who Are Paid While They Learn. 


@ THE LATEST FORD SOUND-FILMS, INFORMATIVE, ROMANTIC, AMUSING: 
“Precision and Practice”’ “Rhythm of The Road” 
“Cavalcade of Ford” “Power Farming by Fordson” 






@ A DEMONSTRATION IN WHICH THE BODY OF A FORD V-8 DISAPPEARS, 
Leaving the Engine and Chassis Visible for Inspection. 


@ BRILLIANT MUSICAL PROGRAMMES, Morning, Afternoon and Evening: 
John Reynders’ Broadcasting Orchestra, 

The V-8 Shadow-Symphony Orchestra (Mr. G. King-Palmer, L.R.A.M., 

Director), and The Great Musaire, Who Conjures Harmony from the 

Air in Unique Fashion. 


Refreshment Rooms and Buffets: Rest Balconies. No “Extras”: The Charge of 
ls. 3d. Includes Entertainment Tax and Admission to Cinema Theatre. 


“Twelve Hours without a Dull 
@ ot Shoring Moment l” e 


Lighting-Fifects, Colour-Schemes, a Feast of Music, Plus Genuine Scientific Interest. 


Ask The Local Ford Dealer About It! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, WORKS: DAGENHAM, ESSEX 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET, W.1 
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Motoring 


Tury are, or should be, properly grave. Buying a car is a 
very serious matter, and-in-that the Show’ tends more and 
more, year after year, to become for those who have no 
business with it, an entertainment, it becomes harder every 
year for the Show-dazzled buyer to make up_his mind what he 
really wants. There are far too many distractions, and if you 
are to resist them and the completely demoralising atmosphere 
of one of the most picturesque fairs in the world, you must 
display, in addition to unexampled hardiness, a quite inhuman 
mount of self-control. 


That is for your average type of buyer who still thinks it 
the best plan to do his shopping, as it were, at the Stores, to 
pass from one counter to another, ‘comparing, appraising and 
attempting to draw useful conclusions. Your really expe- 
rienced car buyer is in a rather different case. With years of 
hard-bought knowledge behind him, he has, in all probability, 
already made up at least one-third of his mind, and decided 
that his new car must be one. of three which he has already 
seen in dealers’ windows. during the past several weeks and 
quite likely tried on the road. He, incidentally, is one of those 
many people (their numbers increase every year) who ask 
themselves and anybody else who may conceivably have 
instructive views on the subject, why the Show goes on at all. 
It does seem to have become superfluous in so far as that, as a 
Show of new models, it has ceased to have any practical 
existence. With very few exceptions, chiefly foreign machines, 
the details of every new car have been published and re- 
published and made thoroughly familiar to all possible 
customers ever since they were first announced two months 
ago. 

Yet the Show does serve a useful purpose in one or two 
practical directions. -You. can, for example, more easily 
compare the comfort of one form of coachwork with that of 
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For lubrication use Essolube motor oil. 








Thoughts Before Olympia 


another, go frorn one front seat to the next with only a minute 
interval instead of possibly several days. If you are ON the 
look-out for accessibility of mechanism in the same wat . Wh 
can decide which chassis will please you best out of ‘an 
number. You are in a_rather better position for appre. 
ciating the difference in the appearance of various cars, and, 
finally, of course, you can have very short runs in &s’ many 
different makes as you like during the nine days of the 'Shoy, 
These runs are naturally of little practical use, but You may 
be able to judge from them how smoothly and quietly ea, 
machine goes. 


’ 


This year the “ secrets of the Show” are either very fey 
or exceptionally well kept. Nothing outstanding in desig 
has as yet been announced—or should one say * revealed”) 
—unless you accept a 16-cylinder engine as new. Op 
can assume, judging from what we have already been told 
that cars are going to be at least a little more comfortable 
than they were, and I am inclined to put the quest of prope 
accommodation at the top of the list of essentials for the 
serious visitor to the Show. The new engines will probably lx 
a little more powerful if only to cope with the increase in body. 
weight, and I think it fairly certain that most cars will have 
a smarter performance off the mark than before. And thats 
one of the main reasons why the wise man will concentrate 
upon coachwork before anything else. The greater the 
improvement in engine and gear operations, the mor 
important becomes the question of comfortable accommoda. 
tion. The faster your car goes, the more smoothly, the mor 
spritely its behaviour in traflie and on hills, the better its 
springing, the more luxurious its riding, the steadier and 
more sensitive its steering, the more urgently important is it 
that its body should be big enough. If it is going to be as good 
as all that, you will want to spend more time in it. It wil 
have to carry a body that, in the words of an old advertise. 
ment, “ you enter with relief and leave with regret.” I very 
much doubt if you will find any that conforms to this exact 
prescription, but it is essential for your peace of mind, to say 
nothing of body, that while you are driving you should lk 
irked or cramped in no direction. It is plain fact today that 
with this new. vivid acceleration and these high speeds, no 
car that is not perfectly comfortable is safe. } 

A modern car should have its seats not only properly wide, 
but deep enough, the edge coming close enough to the inside 
of one’s knees... This;-rare to the point of non-existence in 
little cars, makes a quite incredible difference to one’s comfort 
on long runs.. Other things being equal, and if the choice 
is a practical one, always choose a car with a single fro:t 
scat instead of two bucket seats, particularly in small can. 
On a long and wide chassis bucket seats are permissible 
when they are in the nature of a real arm-chair, but in thei 
smaller forms they are space-wasting and, except for very 
slim people, uncomfortable. Avoid a car which has its 
windscreen so placed and of such dimensions that it cramps 
your view of the road. Some cars of existing series have 
particularly good screens, well raked so that the front edg 
of the roof does not overhang the line of sight, high, wide 
and, perhaps most important of atl} set close to the rim 
the steering wheel. A close screen is not only much easi 
to see through, but in an open ear, or in a closed one with 
the roof and windows open, much more protective. 


A final essential in any type of closed car is proper rear 
v:sion. In at least three of the latest designs which I have 
had the opportunity of trying since August, the position od 
the mirror and size and angle of the back window have bee! 
such as practically to deprive the driver of his rear vie¥. 
The very- sloping back-panels of streamlined cars_ seldow 
have a window that is any use in relation to the mirror. 


JOUN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motorint 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payabl 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advitt 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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1 WONT HAVE THIS ONE, I WILL 


If we’ re not careful there’s going to be a lot of heart burning among Riley 
omers this year. The Monaco-ist will say, ‘‘Wish I’d sprung the extra 
seventeen quid and had a Falcon, and a bit more of everything.’’ The 
falconer will say ‘‘That Monaco would have done all I wanted fora bit less.’’ 


Jo make up your mind very carefully and judge the cars side by side. There’s 
$17 difference in price (one’s a ‘‘Nine’’ and the other’s a ‘‘Twelve’’). 
falcon goes a bit faster, but uses a drop more doing it. Monaco’s not so 
generous to the Tax Gatherers, but not quite so generous inside either. 








A 
Range 


9h.p. Merlin Saloon £275 


You're getting cross, aren’t you? ‘‘Why make two anyway?’ 
would take the best features of both and split 


‘‘Yodels-for-Masses, Ltd., 


the difference.’’ 


that’s all very weil, 


people? 


says you, 


but you don’t know these Riley owners like we do. 
instance, we make a car that does over eighty and doesn’t look any different 
from a standard Kestrel. They even buy that! What are you to do with such 


9h.p. Monaco Saloon £298 
1} litre Falcon Saloon £315 
1} litre Adelphi Saloon £350 
6 cyl. Adelphi Saloon £380 
8 cyl. Adelphi Saloon £450 
1} litre Kestrel Saloon £350 
Dunlop Tyres and Triplex Glass 
RILEY (Coventry) LTD, COVENTRY 


For 



















N 1888 Dunlop made the 

first practicable pneu- 
matic tyre. Since that time 
there has been no tyre to 
Mm, compare with Dunlop for 
an VALUE. Today the value 
of Dunlop Tyres is greater 
than ever because though 
they cost less than before 
yet they give even 
greater mileage. 





Master Tyres 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, FORT DUNLOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
Branches throughout the World. 
CF... 


6HI1129 











Welcome 
to 
the 

Sunshine 


SOUT 


AFRICA’ 


December 1? & 18, 1936, from Southampton. 










SS be ail = — € 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 

Nov. 20, Dec. 4 & 18, 1936. Jan. 8, 1937. 


Reduced Return Fares to Capetown :— 
£90 first class ; £60 second class ; £30 tourist class. 
Fares to other South African Ports on application. 


ROUND AFRICA TOURS * 
November 20 & 26, 1936, from London 


Faresfor the round voyage, 
: £105 first class ; 





€55 courist ctass. 





CHRISTMAS * 
TOURS TO MADEIRA 


Reduced-Return fare, £20 first class. 





WRITE FORILLUS TRATED FOLDERS TO ye 


Head Office : 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
West End Agency :. 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1, or Agents 


owe Pr Pa ae e e 


CASTLE 
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SPREAD The National Accounts—Growth 
INVESTMENT in Expenditure 


Tue National Accounts for the first half of the Current 
financial year give cause not, perhaps, for anxiety but 
for careful consideration. It is encouraging to ‘eo 
that for the second quarter of the half-year the Reveny 
registered an improvement of nearly £6,000,000, by 
for the whole of the six months there is a net decline ¢f 


a Finance 


T is all important to large and small investors alike to 
avoid having too many eggs in one basket, and the accept- 
ance of this maxim is one of the chief reasons for the 
success of Fixed Trusts, the sales of which already exceed 


£50,000,000. £1,897,000, whereas the Chancellor of the Exchegy, 

An investment of £80 or upwards secures an interest in the in his Budget hoped for an increase for the entire yepfil! 
hundred selected British companies included in the four of £45,461,000. Bal of 
Portfolios of the British Industries Fixed Trusts and a In some respects, however, a decrease for the firgfilt? asc 
purchaser of sub-units therefore secures a stake in the best half of the year need not occasion great anxicty, inasmyd 
Securities of British Industry. as it is in the final quarter of the year that the Reveny 


comes in freely, especially as regards Income Tax, an 
it was under the head of Income Tax and Surtax th 
Mr. Chamberlain budgeted for an increase for the yey 
of over £26,000,000. Up to date there is a decline undg 
those heads of about £6,000,009, but the accuracy of th 
Budget Estimate cannot be properly tested until th 
final quarter cf the year when, even apart from ay 
automatic growth in the Revenue, the Receipts shoul Yet 
be favourably affected by the additional  threepencfif outlay: 
imposed in last year’s Budget. enploy 


100 SECURITIES : In the matter of Estate Duties, too, the figures anf gover 
: not very encouraging at the moment, showing as they dofffpot on 
8 DIVIDENDS A YEAR a decrease of £4,500,000 against an expected increay 


the N 
of over £1,000,000 for the year. Nor is the Customs ani case a1 


An investor who divided £100 equally among the shares 
in the four Portfolios of the British Industries Fixed 
Trusts in July 1932, or when they first became available, 
would have received an income of £6 17s. od. during the 
first year. For the year ending July 1936, this return 
would have increased to £12 17s. 6d., and the original 
investment of £100 would in July of this year have been 
worth £194 15s. 6d. 


The gross annual yield on an investment divided Excise revenue at present coming quite up to expects fWar fe 
equally between all four Portfolios is approximately tions, showing an increase of £6,667,000, as against aff years k 


of labe 
a scale 
and b 
reactio 
to disc 
expen 
ture in 


hoped-for advance for the year of over £14,000,00) 


O There will have to be a spurt if estimates are to k 
3 / fulfilled. 
Sh 


EXPENDITURE RISING. 
Moreover, in addition to the question of whether th 
Revenue will or will not come up to original expectation, 


the increase in Expenditure has also to be noted. Fu j 
This yield is based on the actual cash dividends paid in the the first half of the year not only is the Revenue dom Doten 
last completed years of the 100 Ccmpanies comprising the by nearly £2,000,000, but the Expenditure has increas: Fer. 
four Portfolios. In the same financial periods distributable by about £19,000,000, and the Deficit on th % 
share bonuses and rights to new issues on bonus terms 20th September was just over £80,000,000, whereas for ry ; 
added a further 3 per cent. to the gross annual yield, the first half of last year it was just under £60,000,000, mn gl 
; . In itself, however, this increase in Expenditure is wy" * 
Seb aneie may Se Saaaes a ponte meeireadead matter for surprise or for great concern so far as Budge Bade 
Bank. ep ge aye Rees ey prospects are concerned. The Chancellor in his last Budge 4 ee 
on estimated that the Defence programme and _ othe ‘ be 
claims would involve an increase in Supply Expenditur he | 
eo °@ of £48,000,000 during the year, that figure including th ag 
British expectation of considerable Supplementary Estimate) 
later in the year. It will be seen, therefore, that up t0 8 

@ date the Expenditure would seem to be under rathe 

Industries than over the original Estimates, but I think it woul They 
be a mistake to imagine that before the end of the yet ¢her | 


Fy T there will not have been an increase in the Expenditut§§ yh 

d of fully £48,000,000, for as the year proceeds the dis Mindy) 
1X€ 8 rusts bursements for work on the National Defences will, 0 re 
doubt, tend rapidly to increase. Indeed, we know thi, pati 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has already preparé wp hu 
TRUSTEES: the country for a Deficit in his next Budget, and, iff gre be; 


MIDLAND BANK view of the stern need for strengthening the Nationllfpept, 


Defences, there is certainly no disposition in the Ctyfithere 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. to cavil at the necessary enlargement in the Expenditut fit wer 


, ate 
TENDENCIES TO EXTRAVAGANCE. age 




















@ A FREE BOOKLET. Further information, including 


the names of the one hundred securities contained in the At the same time, and because of the propensity of ali States 
age Be ce gee p pce ag aa” wares gon modern Governments to increase the National Expent afraid 
application to the Managers : ture in connexion with Social Services and other requift Natior 

ments, I cannot help thinking that during this periodjjtess in 


follow 


f special expenditure for the National Defences thet 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. ee counts 


ought to be a corresponding urge in the direction 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2..  NATional 4931 economy in all other departments of Expenditure. It mee { 
Members of Association of Fixed & Flexible Trust Managers must not be forgotten that last year’s Budget broughi height 
= another addition to the already excessively high Inco (1, 
Sees, | Lax, and we shall be fortunate if we escape from thi 
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climate purden of a 5s. rate, although past experience 
". shown that the very high rate of taxation tends to 
¢ burden not only upon the individual but upon 
qustry. Moreover, with the decrease which is now 

lace in unemployment, it might be. expected 
that the Exchequer would be aided to a considerable 
extent in the amount required for unemployment relief, 
while by reason of the greater spending power in the 
utty the Revenue should also benefit. 
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A DANGER. 


The fear, however, is undoubtedly entertained in 
the City that the present situation, including the pro- 

me: of outlays for National Defence, contains 
within it two elements threatening to imperil economy 
, the National Expenditure as a whole. Until the 
ad of the financial year we are not able, of course, 
g ascertain precisely how much of the increase in 
supply Expenditure is connected with the carrying 
out of the programme of National Defence, but because 
sch expenditure is known to be going on, and because, 
moreover, it has the support of the public, there is rather 
tendency to excuse or to ignore the advance on the 
assumption that it is all connected with the urgency 
of the Defence programme, though that may not 
necessarily be true. 
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A Fattacy. 
Yet another danger lies in the fact that because the 
wtlavs for Defence provide a certain amount of extra 
enployment the tendency grows to regard enlarged 
Government expenditure as something in itself making 
not only for active trade but for sound conditions in 
the National Finances. That, of course, is not the 
ease and we have only to turn to the period of the Great 
War for a revelation of this truth. During those four 
years heavy Government outlays, combined with shortage 
of labour, made employment for everyone and at such 
ascale of wages that the cost of living rose by leaps 
ad bounds. We know, however, to our cost, the 
raction which came later, and today we shall do well 
to discern very clearly the difference between ordinary 
expenditure for reproductive activities and the expendi- 
tue involved in special urgency measures such as those 
rndered necessary by the programme of National 

Defence. 

For, as far as normal conditions are concerned, it 
must not be forgotten that, apart altogether from the 
sid given by cheapness of money, our recovery from 
the extreme depression of 1931 and 1932 was due in 
nw small measure to the confidence begotten of balanced 
Budgets and of hopefulness with regard to the prospects 
flower taxation. Both of those influences seem likely 
to be less powerful in the immediate future and we 
mst Le careful that as regards the National Finances 
vedo not relapse into those conditions which were 
wlargely responsible for the crisis of the summer of 1931, 
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MorTGAGING THE FUTURE. 


There is, perhaps, the greater danger of this because 

other Governments, released from the control associated 
with the maintenance of a gold standard,’ are also 
indulging in extravagance in the National Expenditure, 
id, to go no further than the United States, we have 
‘nation mortgaging her future prosperity by building 
up huge deficits in the National Balance-Sheet which 
are being met, of course, by vast additions to the National 
Ikbt. I think, therefore, that amidst these conditions 
ere may be some danger of each country being, as 
were, satisfied if the proportion of its deficit is no 
eater than that of its neighbour, while all nations 
ate able at the present moment to point to the United 
‘tates as a supreme example of a Government which is not 
ifraid to proceed along the lines of a huge deficit in the 
National Balance-Sheet. And yet, if there is not sound- 
less in the National Finances, evil results must inevitably 
es therffiollow at a later date and it may then be that some 
tion of ountries will have to accept the cold comfort of an assur- 
ure. liftnee that its troubles are no greater than those of its 
broughifiteighbours, Artnur W. Kippy, 


ae (Investment and Financial Notes will be found on page 616) 
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Twenty-Seven Million 
Prudential Policies 


In the Prudential Industrial Branch 
alone there are in force more than 
27,200,000 policies. 

The fact that the people of this 
country hold this vast number of 
insurance contracts issued by the 
Prudential speaks for itself. Some 
of these policies are for compara- 
tively small amounts. But, small or 
large, they benefit by the Profit 
Sharing Scheme first devised in 1907. 
Since that date more than 


FORTY-THREE 
MILLION POUNDS 


has been allotted to policyholders 
under the scheme. 

The holder of a Prudential Indus- 
trial Insurance Policy now gets a 
Bonus added to the Sum Assured as 
soon as one year’s premiums have 
been paid. 

Any one of the 13,000 Prudential re- 
presentatives will be pleased to give 
you his advice and assistance. Or 
you can obtain information direct 
from the Chief Office by filling in 
and forwarding the coupon below.— 


The PRUDENTIAL offers you 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY 
AND PERSONAL SERVICE 













TO THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
CO +> LTD. HOLBORN BARS- LONDON - EC1 


I desire particulars of your Life Assurance Policies. 


Age next birthday_. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








S.P. 9/10/36 
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When choosing a Preference Share the prudent 
investor always enquires :— 


(1) What are the earnings of the Company? 
(2) What prior charges have to be met? 


(3) After deduction of these charges and a 
net figure has been arrived at— 


(4) How many times could the fixed dividend 
be paid with these remaining earnings ? 


The investment value of a Preference Share is 
determined by a satisfactory answer to question 
Number Four. 


FIRST PROVINCIAL 
at | 9 


Certificates: 












comprising nothing but cumu- 
lative Preference stock and 
shares in 


26 British Companies 


form an investment which is 
difficult to equal because the 
average dividends are covered 
by earnings more than five 
times. Thus is capital and 
income security made water- 
tight. These certificates have 
consistently proved their value 
as an investment right from the 
start. The actual gross income 
distributions received by 
Certificate holders each 
half-year are as follows : 


e > 
1st half year 5.3648 per Sub-Unit 


2nd ” ” 5.3668 ” ” ” 
3rd ” ” 5.5392 5 ” ” 
4th ,, ” 5.1904 ,, ” ” 
5th ” ” 5.5444 ,, ” ” 


This represents an average of no less than 
5.40112 pence per Sub-Unit every half year 
for two and a half years. 


Custodian Trustees: 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 





THE SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


Application forms for Sub-Units may be obtained 
from any branch of the Midland Bank Ltd., any 
Stockbroker, or direct from 


FIRST PROVINCIAL 
FIXED TRUST LTD 


21,SPRING GARDENS MANCHESTER 2. 


Telephone: DEAnsgate 3056. ‘Grams: Fixtrust; Manchester’ 
MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF FIXED & FLEXIBLE TRUST MANAGERS 














Ashburners 
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Investment and Financial Note 


MARKETS AND DEVALUATION. 


Events in the Stock Exchange have proved an 
fears of profound immediate disturbance from the devaluatiy, 
of Continental currencies to have been groundless, Although 
the first shock of the French currency changes was al 
without any ill effect, markets were hesitant during . 
greater part of last week pending the reopening of the Pari 
Bourse and the resumption of dealings in francs, When, 
however, business was re-started on the Bourse a week a . 
and the London exchange on Paris was quoted at its ney 
level, French selling of securities was very much smaller 
than had been anticipated, and Stock Exchange prices Were 
left free to respond to the optimism engendered by the currency 
agreement between France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. The result was a substantial improvemen 
in practically all departments; an additional reason for 
optimism was the hope, supported by a rise in the sterling 
value of the dollar, that the former over-valuation of sterliny 
was in course of correction. For the moment, at leas 
possibilities of increased Continental competition as a res 
of devaluation have been disregarded. 


Y_ Temaininy 


* * * % 


Tur CURRENCY AGREEMENT. 


4 





There can be no doubt that the “ gentleme KC sgeging 
between three great countries, followed, as ‘ 
the announcement of extensive tariff reduc v9, 
them, is an important move in the direct : Salt 
world-trade impediments such as quotas, taril ait, 
restrictions. It is just as well, nevertheless, 
tightness of the knots into which internationa STike 
been. tied by artificial trade and exchange measu~*s and the 
time and trouble which must be expended, evi st 
favourable circumstances, in unravelling them te any effective 
extent. Too much, therefore, should not be expected of th: 
three-power currency arrangement, espec ‘ly in view of the 
obvious internal financial problems which 1e o» the partici. 
pating countries may have to solve. ( ‘e other hand, 
the new order created by the agreemen © the other 
events of the past fortnight should go 
towards restoring international confiden 
has so far been a serious impediment to + 


* * * * 
City AND INTERNATIONAL 7 RUST. 

The address delivered last week to Iders of the 
City and International Trust by Mr. Louic<Kiek, the Chairman 
and Managing Director, contained som> striking comments 
on the international economic situation . ad on the position 
cf railway investments in South Amevica. Fortunately, 
Mr. Kiek was able to refer to an improve:nent in the position 
of the Trust during the past year. He re. © ded shareholder, 





however, that while better results had een achieved in 
stimulating atmosphere of low interest-ruces and widespread 
industrial activity in British countries, the year had been 
marked by acute political and economic difficulties abroad, 
with the development of a position calling for a speeding w 
of cur own armament programme. Nevertheless, Mr. Kiek 
finds ground for considerable encouragement in the cit 
cumstances surrounding the devaluation of the france, ant 
especially in the currency agreement between France, Great 
Britain and the United States. He described this as “a striking 
instance of broadminded and far-seeing co-operation amongst 
three great nations,” which will prove even more significant 
for its implications than for its immediate achievement. 


* * * * 


ARGENTINE RAILWAY POSITION. 
Dealing with the Trust’s investments, Mr. Kiek recalled 





that when the Trust was carrying out its investment programme 
some seven years ago, annual dividends on the _leaditf 
Argentine railway ordinary stocks ranged from 7 to 8 per cent, 
while today one of the companies concerned is in default 0 
part of its prior charges and none has paid an ordinary 
dividend for several years, Similar striking examples wet 
given of railway investments in Brazil and Chile, but the {ity 
and International Trust Chairman referred to definite symptom 
of improvement in Latin-America. With regard to t 
Argentine, he touched on current hopes regarding the cr 
and. cereal prices and on improvement in Government finan 
At the same time, he pointed out that the Argentine 20 
dollar is now linked to sterling at about 2s. 8d., comp 











(Continued on page vi) 
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This month we are again 


gving Free Breakfasts to hungry children 
who live in homes of poverty in East 
jocrosen | London. Dur- 
7238) ing the coming 
winter we plan 


‘| to feed 
53,000 


The cost is 
s| small. The 
benefits great. 
10/- will feed 
rm | ow many may we invite on your 
' Please reply to the Rev. Percy 
* iaelatean 


pst end ISSION 


CENTR. AL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERC!«. RD. STEPNEY, E.1 


“The East ae, ” the monthly magazine 

of +h iit free on application, Full 
jeles and pictures of East 
"nd Life. 










_ 





oF YY 











ING OF THE FUTURE. 








ALF, SARAH ani 


the LITTLE 
will be grateful 
for your response, 


7UN 











... _ ORITY 
COMPLEX 
eradicated 


An Inferiority Complex is a disturbance in the Subconscious Mind 
which manifests “i:;lf in self-consciousness and lack of confidence— 
in nervous manny. sms, worry and timidity, lack of enterprise, in 
weakness of will 23d indecision. Its origin lies in experiences and 
influences during your personality-dev elopment w hich may be 
entirely forgotten, but their effects remain in the form of a “ dis- 
turbance centre” in Subconsciousness which sends out powerful 
negative impulses. 

You cannot control these impulses—to fight them by direct effort 
increases their strength—but you can remove them altogether and 
build up in their place a new personality with powerful positive 
impulses, generating forces within yourself which will help instead 
of hinder, which will carry you forward towards a 
healthier, fuller, more successful life. 

This you can now do—yourself—simply and inexpensively, 

your own efforts, in the privacy of your own home. 
coupon or write to-day for Free Book ! 

You have only one life to live. Let the past go ! 
with the glorious promise of happy expression of the power that lies 
within your personality self-reconstructed into one strong harmonious 
unity. 

Millions pass through life in tragic ignorance of their unused 
capacity for achievement. Do not be misled by the belief that you 
have a certain fixed kind of temperament. Cease to resign yourself 
to patient endurance of circumstances. Shape your own fortunes, 
bring out your latent abilities, increase your personal value, measured 
both in money and influence. 


Write or send coupon for Free Book. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD. 


1 (B.R.8) LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4- 








Please send me FREE. BOOK, “I CAN... AND I WILL.” 

MON SoU wy agin tino Mace Nat vcd, Men cuchaben in acad ee adend cbse se enaeenGuanteenciae 
(BLOCK LETTERS) 

NOSE occ cava sadadecuddcewigsseducussbevcuduneueecdudisadicioetdessassdvedadéncanesitusa 











happier, ; 


Send: 


Begin life again; 





This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 176 52) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2, 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2.000,000 


£4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 

description is* transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 

throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the “Charter 











AND 
THE 


WINTER 


WAIFS 





{1 Recent 
tddition. 
LESLIE, 
aged 8. 

A year ago 
Leslie fost his 
Mother, his 
Father (G8) has 





AMILY OF 


heen removed = BABIES O O BOYS 
pital with tittic | CRIPPLES 45 GIRLS 


hope of recovery, TO FEED & CLOTHE 


Any hela gratefully received by the . 
Secretary Old Town Hail, Kennington, S.E1/ 


Leslie has no 
relations or 
friends who can 
give hima home, 
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Investment and Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 616) 


with just under 4s. formerly, and summed up the railway 
position when he said,** The serious problem remains.of how to 
obtain an adequate remuneration on so huge a capital sterling 
outlay in a heavily depreciated currency at tariffs which the 
traffic can bear.” After a tactful reference to the responsi- 
bilities of the Argentine Government, Mr. Kiek discussed the 
difficulties of the railways through their operating on foreign 
soil with national labour, and concluded with the remark that 
“It may well be that in the end a solution of these difficulties 
can only be achieved by a fundamental change in the con- 
Stitution of these enterprises.” Mr. Kiek was congratulated 
by the shareholders after his speech, both on the address 
itself and on the evidence it provided of his complete restora- 
tion after his recent illness. 


* * * * 


ENGINEERING RECOVERY. 

A satisfactory feature of the trading of the Wellman Smith 
Owen Engineering Company during the period ended June 30th 
last was the entry of the undertaking into the dividend 
list with a payment of 5 per cent., and Sir Samuel Roberts, 
the Chairman, showed in his speech at the recent meeting 
that the business is continuing to participate in the expansion 
of engineering activity. Turnover is now steadily increasing, 
and includes some important export orders, including 400 tons 
of machinery for the United States and tube-making plant 
for Australia. Some 800 tons of similar plant has recently 
been shipped by the company to China. Prices, as well as 
turnover, have improved, and the company is now receiving 
a more reasonable profit margin. There is thus every ground 
for the Directors’ hope that the business is now firmly estab- 
lished as a regular dividend payer. Improvement in the trade 
outlook has enabled the Board to embark on a programme 
involving the installation of new and heavy machine-shop 
equipment which will double the works capacity. To judge 
from the Chairman’s remarks, the new plant was chosen with 
great care, and orders were fortunately placed before deliveries 
became difficult, so that some of the new machines are already 
in production. A. W.. K. 











CO-OPERATIVE PROPERTY 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
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REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE STOCK 


Paid half-yearly without deduction of tax 


PROPERTIES OWNED EXCEED £250,000 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT: 
President: Vice-President: 

Sir W. Phene Neal, Bart. Sir D. George Collins. 

S. Barnes Bryant, F.S.A.A. 
Glynn H. R. Barton, M.C. 
Valuers: ; 
Hampton & Sons, Ltd., 6 Arlington St., S.W.1. 
Bankers: 
Martins Bank Ltd., 68 Lombard St., E.C.3. 
Trustecs: 

G. F. R. Baguley, F.C.A. R. N. Gooch, F.C.A., 
both of Messrs. Brown, Fleming & Murray, 
4b Frederick’s Place, E.C.2. 

Public Auditor: J. C. Burleigh, 
of Messrs. Thomscn McLintock & Co., 71 
Queen Street, London, E.C.4. 

SEND COUPON BELOW FOR BOOKLET AND 
APPLICATION FORMS, 



































| CO-OPERATIVE PROPERTY CORPORATION LIMITED | 





139 PARK LANE, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W.1. 


Please send me Booklet giving full details. 
(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Name...... paphinph bhnppusebeobuanepha werk iaansseaehesenahodae esi oi ssaepasearcen tnt ‘ 





ee 


“The Spectator” Crossword No, ay 


By ZENO. 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ‘ Crossword p, 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will by 
before noon'on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The: Opened 


this wer}, 
uzzle,” ang 














































































































the winner will be ‘published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions wok 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. | mag 
1 : * ° ° 7 * 
9 | | | | | 10 Eh tte | B 
fRRREERE SE 
ene > | 
46.4225 |_| 
18 | | 19 | | 20 | 
Pe 4 tae. 
23 | 24 a 26 | | te 
27 | | 28 ¥ 30 31 é 
Ree | | 
ACROSS 6. rev. Antonymously, one’s 
1. Perverse kind of wood ? FN Bela generally js 
9. Can't oe pregeinee! - 7. There’s something of not 
eee) he ey Ones about this beginner, 
before us ? & Vowels : 
14. Characterised by fellowship. 9. Taps can (anag.). 
16. What Mr. Benjamin Allen 10. Kathleen cheated  callo. 
and Mr. Bob Sawyer quially ! 
thought it advisable to do 11. rev. Stand as name for. 
to the whole company 12. Full of chinks. 
when Mr. Pickwick dis- 13. Dagger stuck in stocking as 
appeared through the ice. part of Highland costume, 
18. The source of salty bacon ? 15. rev. “A ruddy  fat-faced 
19. rev. Statutory rabbit. wench” as Dr. Jobnson 
20. If it gets in a wagon. has it. 
21. This child doesn’t like school. li. -~ pays Stee the leaves 
22. rev. Made public. rom falling ! 
9s Cold i aa 24. Go with this if you want to 


acquire a foreign lan. 
guage. 
25. “. . ., mast-high, came 
floating by, 
As green as emerald,” 
29. My first is unchecked in 13, 


26. One special piece of sawn 
pine wood is perfect. 

27. rev. “Compared with that 
was next her ...; 

Some bee had stung. it 


newly.” , 
7 my second in I. 


28. Balance of advantage 

28. q ? ae , 
aa. “ein B 30, Geminated letter, found in 
31. This later can become 14 


nonsense, 
32. Undertakings that are not 
always funereal ! 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 210 


DOWN 
2 A slice that’s more than see oO 
impetuous. INIA 
3. One can get a laugh out of aS) Se 


this fierce attack. 
4. There’s nothing more than 
a step to this platform ! 
5. rev. Given a sock, you've 
got a tunic! 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 210 is Miss Eileen Grant, 
Parmiter’s School, E. 2. 





WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283). 6/-, 3/6, 2/4 Bookable. 
EVENINGS at 8.30 sharp. MATINEES WED. & SAT. at 2.30. 
A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 

A Comedy by Turgenev. 

DENNIS ARUNDELL, GILLIAN SCAIFE. — Ceci, TROUNCER. 











There was a young lady of Beaulieu 
Who, although she was pestered unduly, 
Had a heart that was kind, 

Sent a cheque for the Blind 

And ended her letter, ‘‘ Yours truly.” 


and sent her cheque to Hon. Treasurer, 


LONDON ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 1920) 

















144a Warwick Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


RATES 


quo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters.) Head- 
ings displayed wn C. APITALS ocenpying the equivalent to a 
line charged as @ line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcem: ents exceed lines. Series discounts : 
24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13: 74% for 26; anéd10% 





for 52, Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 

Dfice, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
fo ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
ene ene ey 
———— 


PERSONAL 





LOTHING, | 
y larly mens, 


BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, 
urgently needed by the poor 


particu- 
among 


whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the Rev. PERCY INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





COLONEL writes: “ e. have read Hurcomb in many 

parts of the world.” Later: ‘* Will both meet me 
at —— Stores to see about goods eating their heads off 
with charges.”” After: “* Dear Sir,—Am obliged for your 
cheque, am deeply sensible of a firm taking such trouble 
and paying double we agree don.” It costs 21s. a visit 
anywhere Eng ‘and and Wales. Read in the Daily 
Trleqraph front page any Saturday, or The Times, or 
Morning Post. Opportunity Market same day.—** A 
Jady."—G. Farrow, Carlton House, 11D Regent Street, 
Piccadilly Cirens, S.W.1. ’Phone: Whitehall 7261, 





A GUARANTEED REMEDY 
ains: LASTING results assured 
sy; simple application; grateful 
Write for FREE offer to ©, 7 
London, W. 


REY HAIR.— 
yono dyes or 
(vide Press); non-gr 
clients include Royalty. 
LABORATORIES (T.S.), 37 New Bond Street, 











NFERIORITY COMPLEX ? 
lean... and 3 wilk” 
Practical PSYCHOLOGY, L?D.,1 


Write for Free cate 
BRITISH ENSTITUTE OF 
(BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 




















TERVOUS and Mental disorders successtully treated 
N by Mr. J. SPARROW, Psychotherapist, 107 Laker 
Street, W.1. WEL 4233. 

The ‘ Bond Street, cut” is quite supreme 
For tailored coat or vest, 

Likewise TOM LONG tobacco 

Is a “cut above” the rest. 

WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 

EDUCED income and Dividends. ‘The Alexandra 


Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 








HOLIDAYS 





\ TRITE for new de luxe book of beautiful country 
mansion. 1,000 acres park: sight of sea: resi- 


dential. Also newest special treatments for rheumatic 














and allied disabilities. Address : KINMEL Hatt 
(RaEUMA Spa, LTp.), Abergele, North Wales. ‘Phone 
Abergele 156. 

COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


TRAINING COLLEGES 





HAT GOOD POST? Get it at THE 
RETARIAL COLLEGE, 67 Queen's Gate, 
minutes Gioucester Road Station. Tr ‘ining : Excellent : 
Posts Good: Fees Moderate: seven months, £55 
Speedy appointments follow efficiency. Our own delight- 
ful clubs and canteen. Western 6939, 


QUEEN'S SEc- 
S.W.7, two 




































AR EXAMINATIONS.—An_ inereasing List of | 
Grant, Successes, Six successes Out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—-DAVIES'S Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W. 11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 
able, DON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
0. (Principal: Dr. Ki. Roberts) 
Complete and practical training for eduea girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
CER. INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
a mtable position found for every quatitied student. 








cial attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, 





any secretarial subject. 
S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 


| 


AND COLLEGES 








DOLGELLEY, 
NORTH WAI 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


ar WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 
ES 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inelusive tee for board, tuition and books. 





a 





HPap-MIstRess : 
Miss BE. ©. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


H AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public Senos on 
individual fines for girls from 10-19. Playing fie'ds, 








8.8. DUCHESS of RICHMOND 





























“a From Southampton Jon. | park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
vA 19, 1937 visiting Madeira, | prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
Z Grenc ey Trinidaa } entrance r may sperialise in Languages. Art, Mueic 
AN’ ti hae tatters, 7.1... | Domestic Science, Fees £120-130 p.a. 
AMY Be Panama, Jamaica, Cu | b 
By) a Florida Bahamas, Santo 5 sine a 
i oy, ai? ~henrned pein UREN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, —W.1.—Sonnd 
— . modern education from Preparatory to University 
Barta 10s, St. } sti indard Special Courses for older girls. (rames, 
4 ! Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &e.—Particulars trom 
ae PRINCI AL, 45-7 Harley Street, W.L. 
5 JU 10 ays. } 
Val Y f num Rate: 390 Gns. = ~ ES 
ery DUCHESS of | 
. cath 
se 8.3. or | — . 
Pin ATHOLL |_ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ee _ eam a ——— 
From Liverpool Feb. 18 : 
i ghee seni ails BRYN 
19 visiling barbados, xe ‘ar 7 me tno Junction. 
T Grenada 
c ESTABLISHED: “1893. 
7 | Lately removed to Large Country Estate, combining 
} Sea and Mountain Air ot uniquely invigorating qualities. 
INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL. 
Only a limited number admitted. 











Natural History, Music. Economies, in addition to 
vsteal ¢ | 

Junior School 7-10, Middle Sehool 10-14, Uppet 
School 14-17. 

Head Master: J ANTONY THowpson, M.A. Cantab, 
For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. Telephone ASLIot. 
| Benen Rte eR el ba 
| o* BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C, 

; -UBLIC AND PREPARA TORY SCHOOLS 
For Further Particulars—Y our Local Agent,or YEAR BOOK, 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Assoeia- 
e ion of Preparatory Schools. Consult at Libraries, Cluba, 
} We. Schools, Careers, Professions, {e. 10s. 6d. pnet.— 
| YEAR BOOK PRESS, 31 Musenm Street, W.C, L. 
TRAVEL + SYSTEM | 





worRLo's GREATEST + 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 a 
(WHitehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 


Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 


LECTURES 











































— ee ee I TNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES | A Course of Three Eectureson “LES CONSTRUCTEURS 
;}DE LA PEINTURE CONTEMPORAINE will be 
— | given by PROF. HENRI FOCILLON, Protesseur a la 
{CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Sorbonne it UNIV ERSITY COLLEGE. LONDON 
Ss TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS r et 7 on OCTOBER 20th, 21st and 
- 1, At the First Leeture the Chair will 
Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded free t » Maclagan, (.B.E. (Director of the 
of charge. Viet t and Albert Museum) Lantern illustrations. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred | ADMISSION PREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
and rough idea of fees should | iven | Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
J.& J. PAPON, Ee - itional Agents, 143 Cannon Street, | Academic Registrar. 
London, E.C. Tel. : Mansion House 5053 Ss ole. Sian = iy 
a a —— > SSS | 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, ce. 
| 
4 | g UTHORS’ MSS. touched-up, typewritten, and sold.— 
A DONA Craig, Hotyeross, Thurles, 
Booksellers to the World |] ATERARY Typrwig, Trae, ac, prompt ex. NG 
We can supply all books reviewed 4 s. 1.000 words. Cart py 3d. 1{100.—Miss N 
or advertised in ‘“‘ The Spectator.” McFARLANE(C), Phestudy.96 Marine Parage, Leigh-on-Sea 














Stock of nearly three million SE CE ts Se 
volumes. Catalogues free. gone MONEY Writing , Sentiments. Hid 
paid literary rk. 4 Enalish and Ame 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, s buying.—E. B. SERVIE, | (S) Glenside, Plymouth 
Seer weer VV BITE FOR PROFER Make & Sec neon i 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). Ww. - 2 sat Send for free bodkiet REGENT 
LNs river Dept. 35D), Palace Gate, W.3, 
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7, CHancery Lane, LONDON 
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CINEMAS 





M Y ci ft. & 


M A 
Ger. 2981. 


A C ADE 
Oxford Street, 
“SINGENDE JUGEND (U)—the VIENNA CHOTR- 
BOYS in a story of care-free youth. Tyrol settings, 
magnificent singing. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





| EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for 


your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem.3048). 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 

bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
Week. Discountz iy Ray for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
73% 


, for 26 and 10% 6 for 52. 





\ JINTER UNDERWEAR AT BIG SAVINGS.— 
\ Thrifty Buyers! Save shillings in the £ by pur- 
chasing direct from Makers. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Free Patterns of lovely * B.P."* Underwear, 
and judge quality and price for yourself. Every style, 
every size for Women, Children, Men. Pure Wool, Mix- 
tures, Art Silk. COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED or money back.—Write to BIRKETT & PHIL- 
Lips. Ltp., Dept. 8., Union Road, Nottingham. 












HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








ECYPT - SUDAN 
INDIA: CEYLON 


















SEND FOR DETAILS 
OF SPECIAL OFF- 
SEASON FACILITIES. 


The Service which 
maintains a high stan- 
dard of excellence and 
combines the ameni- 
ties of luxurious 
travel with © ex- 
tremely moderate 
passage rates. 


Steamers specially 
designed, construc- 
ted and equipped for 
Eastern conditions. 
No ~ inside ooms. 
Spacious ~ Public 
Apartments and .Ex- 
tensive Promenade 
Decks. 


ELLERMAN’'S 


CITY & HALL LINES 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 











‘ Tel.: AVE, 9340, 
ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1.) Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 3840. 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. $d. a night, or 30s. 73 Bothwell Sirece Claswow Tel.: Cent. 9222 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. week!y.—Vict. 3347. | ‘** See oe vane ae ea re eal 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


a BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms ali with h. & ec. water, 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. R.A.C 
Illd. Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON 
Melcrest,” Edinburgh. 


HOTEL.—Melville 


4 Tel. 31295. 


‘uCrescent, Tgms.: * 





ee eera & HEMMING 
are 
TRYING AND TRYING 
to 
PLEASE AND PLEASE 
both 
YOU AND YOURS 
DAY BY DAY 
and 
MONTH BY MONTH 


and 
YEAR BY YEAR, 
Come to Southwick Street, London, W.2, where you 


will get a comfort: ible bedroo: n. hot bath (hottest 
hot water) and a man’s breakfast (Britain’s best bacon) 
jor 6s. Reduced terms for permanent guests. Dinner 
ls. 6d. Penny bus to Selfrida< and Bond Street. 
Explanatory booklet from the MANAGER. 
Tel. Nos.: -Padd. 32.57 8. 
Our slogan: ‘* Good food keeps good castomers.” 





ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH.—600!t. above 
| Fem level, south aspect, delightful grounds. Newly dec. 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus tree. From 4 gns. 


N 


rooms, 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure, 270 Bed- 
grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 





day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 
EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
post free) of 180 INNS and 


Ask for meats List (3d. 

{OTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 


P. BR. I. .s LTD., 8 House, 193 REGENT 


STREET, W. 


St. GEORGE’ 





YALCOMBE, S. DEVON.—Quiet comfort; beautiful 
S surroundings, overlooking sea, pine trees ; sheltered 
E. and N. winds; sun parlonr, Inxurious beds, constant 
hot water, &c, Write Tariff, Lucy Burnxows, Byelanes. 
’Phone 215. 





URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, — in the loveliest part of Surrey. _- 





Apply for List “S,’”’ stating requirements to, * SURREY 
TRUST,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
S.W.1.) 





with 
289, 


5s. night or 
to 2 gns. B= -t 


Room and breakfast 
6s. 6d. 


\ TARWICK CLUB LTD. (21 St. George's § 


dinner night or 35s. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





CENTURY'S Experience in each 


Goiden Cake. 


MACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 


Per tin, by post, 2s. 10d. and 4s. 10d. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 











CELEBRATIONS 
IN MOSCOW 


One of the most interesting times 


Mt 


“ 
%, 
FS 
w 

é 
ae 


See a 
unique festival and enjoy the 
usual 


to visit Soviet Russia. 


-_ 


sightseeing. 


Special boats leave London: 
On Oct. 27 24 days from £23 
On Oct. 31 20 days from £20 


Overland Tours any day. 


POF A ney § 


Details from any Leading Travel 
Agency, or INTOURIST, Ltd., 
Bush House, London, W.C.2 


ee 


RECOMMENDED Bik ITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVE N. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 
“-EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose Vatzgy, 
FORTINGALL (Perths). —FORTING ALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S 
GLASGOW.—MORP’S, India Street, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’S, 
“a -—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
S 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON ho HOUSE, 
—REGENT, 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7, 
—DE VERE, ag rags ee W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St. W.C.1, 
~— ag SERVIC ES, 98-102 Cromwell 
X 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLE ¥. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MA‘TLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR IIOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL, 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—VPERWICK Bay & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— BAY. 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREC ‘NA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHLI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—-SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE, 
SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
| SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
| SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT, 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
| SOUTHPORT.—IHLESKETH PK., 
—PRINCE OF 
SOUTHSEA.—PEN DRAGON, 
8 YRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEARK INN. 
| TAMWORTH (Statfs)—CASTLE. 
| TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.— og COURT PRIVATE 
—ROSLIN HALL, 
TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL. 














HYDRO Hore. 
WALES HOTEL 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 
delightful small flat, 


3 rooms and ba throom., tel., 
126. 








G' UIET woman tenant wanted, 
ae off Eaton Square ; 
unfurnished £,00; 


c.h.W. : or furnished.—S.W. 


'KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 





For properties of every description apply to 


Messrs. F. D. 


| 

}- 

IIBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
\ AND CO., 

| SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


| (Tels. ; 1147/8) (Tel.: 240) .Fei.. 938) 
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